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The Moon Keeps Shining 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters Henry: Whose dress? (He sits down 

Henry RIcHarpDs on sofa and opens his paper.) 
ALIcE RICHARDS AuIcE: Mary’s, of course. She’s going 
Mary RIcHARDS to the Senior Reception and — (Into 
JOHNNIE RICHARDS phone again) Hello? Hello? What’s 
Jim BENSON that? You’re sure it’s on the de- 
Time: Early evening in May. livery truck? But it’s getting so late 
Sertina: The living room of the and she’s got to wear it tonight. . . 
Richards home. Very well, if you’re sure. (She hangs 
At Rise: AticE RicHarps ts talking on up. Henry has been looking at the 

the phone. She looks worried. paper. Now he glances up.) 


AuIcE: Hello — hello? Operator, was Hrnry: When did you say supper 
talking to Gordon’s Department would be ready, Alice? 
Store—was I cut off? ... Oh, Atice: Henry Richards, how you can 
hello, Gordon’s. This is Mrs. talk about supper at a time like this? 
Richards — I was calling about the Hxrnry: But what’s happened? 
dress — the formal — Oh, very well Atice: I’ve told you. Mary’s dress 
—T'll wait. (Henry Ricnarps hasn’t come. She picked it out 
enters right, carrying his newspaper. several days ago and it was to be 
He looks cheerful and glad to be altered. 


home.) Henry: But where’s she going? Can’t 
Henry: Hello, Alice. Is supper ready? she wear something else? 
I’m starved. Auice: Henry, I’ve told you a dozen 


Auice (Turning from phone): Henry, times. The Senior Reception is 
it’s terrible. Her dress hasn’t come. formal. Commencement dances 
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only come once in a lifetime — and 
Mary is going with Jim Benson. 

Henry: Oh, he’s on the baseball team. 

AuicE: Yes, and Mary’s so excited. 
Oh, if anything happens to spoil this 
for her — 

Henry: Now, Alice. 

Auice: We’ve been in an uproar all 
afternoon. 

Henry: But that’s silly. Just because 
Mary’s going to a dance — 

Auice: Henry Richards, do you realize 
what this means to Mary? Why, it’s 
like a milestone in her life — some- 
thing she’ll never forget. It’s all 
romance and moonlight and — and 
honeysuckles. 

Henry: Honeysuckles? Now, Alice, 
you know we don’t have any honey- 
suckles around here. And what do 
you mean romance? At Mary’s age? 

Auice: Oh, Henry, you’re so literal. 

Henry (Grinning at her): I’m hungry 
too, Alice. 

Auice: I don’t mean romance the way 
you mean it. It’s just that for Com- 
mencement, everything ought to be 
perfect. The moon ought to look 
twice as big as it is — 

Henry: The moon? 

Avice: Yes. I do hope there’ll be a nice 
one tonight. And the boy you’re 
with ought to seem like — well, a 
knight on a white horse. 

Henry: Hmm — Jim Benson will come 
in that old second-hand jalopy he 
runs around in. 

Avice: Never mind. It can still seem 
romantic. I remember the dance 
when I graduated. 

Henry: Did I take you, Alice? 

Avice: Certainly not. I didn’t even 

know you then. 


I went with — I 








went with — let me see, who did I 

go with? 

Henry: Ha-ha, I thought a girl never 
forgot. 

Autce: It’s just his name that I’ve for- 
gotten, Henry. Let me see — he was 
tall and blonde. 

Henry: Well, I’m getting blonde my- 
self — around the temples here. 

Auice: Humph — never mind. I found 
a couple of gray hairs, too, the other 
day. 

Henry (Rising and crossing to her): 
Alice, you don’t mind? The — the 
gray hairs, I mean? 

Auice: No, dear. 

Henry: But you—you sound so 
nostalgic or something. 

Auice: It’s just Mary, dear. If that 
dress isn’t delivered, it’ll be terrible. 

Henry: Hmmm. Think of Mary 
growing up — graduating — worry- 
ing about a formal dress. Getting 
ready to go out into the wide world. 

Auice: Oh, it isn’t that bad, Henry. 
She still has college. 

Henry: Of course, but it seems only 
yesterday she was playing with dolls. 

Auice: I know what you mean. It’s 
happened so suddenly, and if any- 
thing happens to spoil this evening 
— why — why — her whole life may 
be ruined. 

Henry: Well, I know mine’s going to 
be ruined if I don’t get some supper. 

Auice: Stop talking about supper, 
Henry. We’re not going to have any. 

Henry: What’s that? 

Auice: I mean, not a regular one. I'll 

be busy helping Mary dress. I’ve 

laid out some sandwiches and milk 
on the dining room table. I thought 
we could all help ourselves. (As 
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ALICE ts speaking, JOHNNIE, a boy 
about fourteen, enters left chewing on a 
sandwich and carrying a glass of 
milk.) 

JOHNNIE: That’s what I’m doing, 
Mom. Hi, Dad. 

Henry: Hello, Johnnie. (HENry sits 
on scfa again.) 

Auice: Johnnie Richards, you weren’t 
to start on those sandwiches until 
later. How many have you had? 

JoHNNIE: Oh, two, I guess. (JoHNNIE 
slouches down in chair left. He 
finishes his milk and sets glass on 
table near chair. Mary, about seven- 
teen, rushes in left. She is clad in a 
flannel wrapper, wears scuffies on her 
feet and her hair is long and loose and 
falls about her face.) 

Mary (Excitedly): Mother — Mother, 
did it come yet? 

Auice: No, dear, but — 

Mary (Wailing): Oh, Mother! 

Auice: But I’ve called the store and 
they say it will be here any minute. 

Henry: No greeting for your poor old 
Dad, Mary? 

Mary: Oh, Dad, I didn’t even see you. 
Everything’s gone wrong! 

Auice: Now, dear—everything is 
going to be all right. 

Mary: But if I don’t have anything to 
wear — 

JOHNNIE: You might wear that old 
wrapper, Mary. (Looking at her in 
mock admiration) Man, what glamor. 
You’d knock the fellas cold! 

Mary: Johnnie Richards — you keep 
quiet! Mother, look at my hair. I 
can’t do a thing with it! 

Autce: But it’s lovely, dear. 

Henry: Your hair’s very nice, Mary. 
Soft and pretty and — 


Mary: And girlish, I know. I always 
wear it this way and it’s so terribly 
young. If I could just put it up or 
something so I’d look older. 

JOHNNIE: Why is it that girls always 
want to look older than they are? 

Henry: They don’t — for long. That 
phase only lasts a few years. As soon 
as a girl is twenty-five she wants to 
look younger again. 

JOHNNIE: Well, if you ask me, girls are 
goofy. And I’m never going to have 
anything to do with them. 

Henry: That, too, is just a passing 
phase, I’m afraid, son. One of these 
days you’ll think of nothing else. 

JOHNNIE: No, sir. 

Mary (Looking at watch on wrist): 
Mother, look at the time. If my 
dress doesn’t come, I’ll die — I'll 
simply die! 

Auice: Now, Mary — 

Mary: Can’t we do something? 

ALICE (Going to phone): I can call the 
store again but it seems silly. 
(JOHNNIE has finished his sandwich. 
He rises and goes out left as ALIcE 
dials number and speaks into phone.) 
Hello? Hello? 

Mary: Don’t they answer? 

Autice: I’m afraid they’re closed, dear. 
(She hangs up.) 

Mary: Mother! 

AuiceE: But that doesn’t matter. They 
told me the dress was on the delivery 
truck. 

Mary: But now if it doesn’t come, we 
can’t call or anything. Oh, I knew 
something would happen. Now I 
won’t be able to go to the dance! 

Henry: Nonsense, Mary. You can 
wear something else — that nice 


blue dress. 











Mary: Dad, that’s a street dress. 

Henry: Oh, pardon me. 

Mary: Can’t you understand that this 
is a formal dance? (JOHNNIE re- 
enters chewing on another sandwich 
just in time to hear this.) 

JOHNNIE: Who’s taking you to the old 
dance, Sis? 

Mary: Jim Benson. 

JOHNNIE: Hey, he’s all right. But I 
thought he was going with Butch 
Jones’ sister. 

Mary: Wherever did you get that 
idea? 

JoHNNIE: Well, from something Butch 
said I thought — 

Mary: Mary Ellen Jones may wish he 
were taking her, but he’s taking me 
— that is, if I can go. (Almost crying) 
Oh, Mother! 

AuicE: Now, Mary, stop your fussing. 
(The doorbell rings off right.) There, 
you see? Your dress. I knew it 
would come. 

Mary (Exzcitedly running right): Oh, 
Mother — 

Auice: Wait, you can’t go to the door 
like that. I’ll get it. (ALICE goes out 
right.) 

Mary: Oh, Dad, it’s come! I was so 
worried. 

JOHNNIE (As he is about to exit left 
again): Gee, I never heard so much 
ado about nothing. 

Henry: Johnnie, wait, bring me one of 
those sandw — (But JoHNNIE has gone 
out again.) I guess he didn’t hear me. 
Well, I didn’t want a sandwich much 
anyway. What I’d really like is a 
steak and some French fries and — 

Mary: Oh, poor Dad. Are you hungry? 
I don’t see how you can be. I 
couldn’t eat a thing. 


Henry (A bit annoyed): Mary, after 
all, I’ve worked hard all day at the 
office. (ALICE re-enters carrying a 
cardboard boz.) 

Auice: Here it is, dear. 

Mary (Rushing over to AuicE): Oh, 
Mother! Wait till you see it, Dad. 
(She is looking toward Henry and 
taking cover off and removing tissue 
paper as she talks.) It’s the most 
gorgeous shade of pink. 

Auice: It ts beautiful, Henry — all 
frothy and pink and — (Mary is 
holding up a dress which is black with 
gold sequins — quite sophisticated.) 

Henry: Pink? It looks black to me, 
but maybe I’m seeing things. I’m so 
hungry. 

Mary (Looking at dress in horror): 
Oh-h — oh-h! This isn’t my dress. 

Auice (Staring at dress in astonish- 
ment): No — no, it isn’t, is it? 

Mary (Still holding it up): They — 
they’ve sent the wrong one! Oh, how 
could they get mixed up? (Looking 
at cover of box) It’s addressed to you, 
Mother. 

AuIcE: To — to me? 

Mary: But I suppose that’s natural. 
My dress was on your charge. But 
why did they put this in the box? 
(Holding it up to her) Even if I 
wanted to, I couldn’t wear it — it’s 
miles too big. Why, it would fit 
you, Mother. 

Auice: Yes, I — I guess it would. 

Henry: Looks just your size, Alice. 
Very pretty, too. I’ll bet it’s ex- 
pensive. 

Auice: Now, Henry, it isn’t so ex- 
pensive — I mean, I don’t think — 

Mary: Oh, Mother. (Clutching dress 


and crying) 





AuicE: Wait, Mary, don’t cry on it. 
(She takes dress from Mary, folds it 
carefully, puts it back in box and 
places box on a chair.) We'll have to 
take it back. That is — 

Mary: But where’s my dress? 

Auice: I don’t know, dear. 
evidently been a mix-up. 

Mary: Mix-up! My dress is locked up 
in the store — and we can’t get it! 
(JOHNNIE re-enters with a sandwich.) 

JOHNNIE: Say, what’s going on? 

Henry: They sent the wrong dress. 

AuicE (With her arm around Mary): 
Mary, don’t cry. I’m trying to 
think. There must be some way — 
maybe we can borrow a formal. 

Mary: How can we? All the girls 


There’s 


bought formals for the dance to- 

night and they’re wearing them! 
AuicE: But I just thought — Aunt 

Sophie is about your size. She used 


to go out formal. 

Henry: That was years ago, Alice. 

Mary: Yes — do you think I want to 
wear something that’s been laid 
away in moth balls for ages? 

Autce: No, darling, of course you 
don’t. Oh, there must be something 
we can do. I won’t have your even- 
ing spoiled. 

Mary: It’s spoiled already! 

JOHNNIE: And so is everybody else’s! 
Gee, I don’t see why a dance is so 
important. 

Auice: Johnnie! 
ception. 

Mary: Oh, Mother, I can’t bear it. I 
simply can’t bear it. It was going to 
be so wonderful. 

Autce: I know, darling. 

Mary: Now, I’ll have to call up Jim 
and tell him I can’t go. 


It’s the Senior Re- 


AuicE: Not yet, Mary. Maybe we can 
still think of — (The phone rings.) 
Henry: There. They’ve delivered your 
dress to the wrong place and the 
people are calling up to tell you — 

Mary (Happily): Oh, Dad, do you 
think — (She runs to phone and 
picks it up.) Hello? Hello? (Her 
voice changing) Oh, Jim .. . I— I 
was going to call you . . . What? 
You can’t go? But what’s hap- 
pened? I see. (Somewhat coldly) 
Well, that’s very interesting. It — 
it seems you might have let me know 
sooner. It’s practically time to go to 
the dance now. Goodbye. (She 
hangs up, looking very unhappy and 
angry.) Well, of all the — 

Auice: What on earth? 

Mary: Jim says he can’t go to the 
dance. He’s sorry but he’s got a 
terrible cold. 

Henry: A cold? 

Mary: I —I guess he didn’t want to 
take me very much if a little cold 
can keep him at home. 

Auice: But Mary — 

Mary: In fact, I doubt if he has a cold 
at all. It’s probably just an excuse. 

JOHNNIE: Aw now, Mary, Jim Benson 
wouldn’t — 

Mary: He’s probably even going to 
the dance. He’s probably taking 
Mary Ellen Jones. You said so 
yourself, Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: I did not. 

Auice: Mary, please — 

JOHNNIE: I only said I thought. Butch 
told me she was going with Jim — 
and there are two or three Jims in 
school. Jim Trent and Jim — 

Mary: Never mind. 

Henry: Mary, I don’t see why you’re 





so upset. You’re just imagining 
things. Why, this makes everything 
all right. 

Mary: All right? (Tragically) When 
my whole evening is ruined? 

Henry: You couldn’t go to the dance 
anyway. You didn’t have your 
dress. 

AuiceE: Henry, you’re just making 
things worse. Mary, my darling — 

Mary (Crying): My whole life is 
ruined. 

AuicEe: What did I tell you, Henry? 

Mary: Mother, Jim didn’t want to 
take me — and that’s the worst of 
all. The last straw. First my dress 
doesn’t come from Gordon’s and 
then — 

JOHNNIE: Gordon’s? 
partment Store? 
was to come from? 

Mary: Yes, of course but — 

JOHNNIE: Gee —I just remembered. 
(He hurries off right.) 

Henry: Where’s Johnnie going? 

Auice: I don’t know, Henry. But I do 
think we'd all feel better if we had 
something to eat! 

Henry: Alice — food, Alice? Do you 
really think we might have some 
food? (He rises.) 

Auice: But of course, Henry. I made 
all those sandwiches. (JOHNNIE re- 
enters carrying a cardboard boz.) 

JOHNNIE: Look, Mom — I feel terrible. 
This package came yesterday after- 
noon when you were out, and I left 
it behind the umbrella stand in the 
hall. I thought you’d see it. It — 
it’s from Gordon’s. It must be 
Mary’s dress. 

Mary (Tearfully): My dress? When I 


Gordon’s De- 
Is that where it 


cover off box and removes tissue paper. 
Henry comes closer to look, too.) 

AuIceE: It is Mary’s dress. 

Henry: My, that’s a pretty color. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah — like a—a straw- 
berry soda or something. You'll 
look good enough to eat in that, Sis. 

Henry: I wish you wouldn’t talk 
about food, son. 

Mary: What does it matter how I’d 
look in it? You would bring my 
dress when I don’t need it, Johnnie 
Richards. That’s just like you. 
You always do everything wrong. 
(She bursts into tears and starts to run 
left.) 

JOHNNIE: But Sis — wait — don’t you 
want your dress? 

Mary (Coming back and snatching box): 
Very well—but what would you 
suggest? That I sleep in it? (She 
runs off still crying.) 

Auice: Oh, Henry. (He puts his arm 
around her.) 

JOHNNIE: Hey, Mom. I’m sorry. 
didn’t mean to hurt — 

Autce: I know you didn’t, Johnnie. 
Henry, what can we do? 

Henry: I don’t know. But the first 
thing I’m going to do is bring those 
sandwiches in. You need food, too. 
(He goes out left.) 

JOHNNIE: Mom, it was my fault in a 
way. I should have remembered that 
package. 

Auice: Never mind, Johnnie. 
couldn’t have used 
(Henry re-enters.) 

Henry: Alice, I thought you said you 
made some sandwiches. There’s 
nothing on the dining room table but 
an empty plate. 
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it anyway. 


don’t need it? (Axice quickly takes Atice: What’s that? Johnnie Rich- 





ards, what — you ate them all up! 

JOHNNIE: Mom, I —I didn’t realize. 
I was hungry and I just kept taking 
one and then another. 

Autce: Well, you can go straight out to 
the kitchen and make some more. 
JOHNNIE: Make some more? All right, 

Mom. But what’ll I make ’em with? 

Autce: What does a person usually 
make sandwiches with? Look in 
the icebox. There are a few left- 
overs. 

JOHNNIB: O.K., Mom. 
left.) 

Auice (Walking back and forth): Oh 
dear . . . I feel terrible for Mary. 
(At window) And look, Henry — 
there’s the moon. It’s beautiful. 

Henry: The moon? (He looks.) Oh, 
yes, the moon. Always reminds me 
of cheese. Do you suppose there’s 
any cheese in the icebox, Alice? 

Auice: I don’t know. It’s a perfect 
night — her big night — and Mary 
can’t enjoy it. Oh, the poor child! 

Henry: Now, Alice, I’m sorry, too. I 
do understand, you know. But it’s 
not such a tragedy. 

Auice: It is — to her. The Commence- 
ment dance means so much. It was 
bad enough about the dress but then 
to have Jim Benson call up and say 
he was sick. 

Henry: But he can’t help that. 

Autce: Henry, I don’t know if he’s 
sick or not but Mary doesn’t believe 
it, don’t you see? She thinks he’s 
changed his mind and doesn’t want 
to take her — and that’s a terrible 
feeling. (She starts left.) 

Henry: Alice, where are you going? 

Auice: To Mary. There must be some- 
thing I can do for her. Henry, it’s a 


(He goes out 
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terrible thing for a woman to feel 
she isn’t wanted. 

Henry (Disturbed): What’s that? 
Alice, what do you mean by — 
Alice, wait. (But she has gone out 
left. He shakes his head looking a 
little bewildered. The doorbell rings 
and Henry goes off right. You hear 
his voice off.) Why, Jim Benson — 
it is Jim Benson, isn’t it? Come in. 
(Jim Benson, a boy about seventeen, 
attired in white flannels and a blue 
coat, enters followed by Henry. Jim 
ts carrying a small white box.) 

Jim (Excitedly): Is Mary here, sir? 

Henry: Why, yes, she is but — (Break- 
ing off) I thought you were sick. 

Jr: Yes, sir — I mean, no, sir. That 
is, I— Mary isn’t going to the 
dance with anyone else, is she? 

Henry: Not that I know of. You mean 
you want to take her? 

Jr: Yes, Mr. Richards. I certainly 
do. I wanted to all along but I — 
well, I — I had to call her up. 

Henry: And say you were sick. I — 
I must say you don’t look exactly 
sick to me. 

Jim: It wasn’t a lie, Mr. Richards — 
not really. I do have kind of a sum- 
mer cold. My nose has been running 
and I sniffle. But if you think a little 
thing like a cold would keep me from 
taking Mary to the dance — 

Henry: Ah, then there was something 
else. 

Jim: Well — uh — something did come 
up that — well — but it’s all right 
now. At least I hope it is. 

Henry: I hope so, too. I suppose you 
don’t care to mention what hap- 
pened. 


Jm: I—I’d rather not. That is— 





(Looking at Henry) Well, as a 
matter of fact, I guess I don’t mind 
telling you — man to man like this. 

Henry: Man to man? 

Jim: What really happened was — it 
was an accident you understand, 
sir — I — scorched my pants. 

Henry: Oh — well. 

Jim: Yes, you see — I’d bought a new 
pair of white flannels for the dance 
and when they came from the store, 
I thought they looked a little 
wrinkled. Mother said they didn’t 
but I’m kind of particular especially 
since I was going out with Mary. 
Mother said she’d press ’em but 
then it was getting late and in the 
excitement of getting ready — you 
know how it is. 

Henry: Yes, I surely do. 

Jim: So I decided to do it myself, and 
I guess I was hurrying and the iron 
was too hot. 

Henry: I can see the whole picture. 

Jm: I felt awful when I saw that 
scorch. It was so burned that even 
Mom couldn’t do anything with it 
so then I called Mary. 

Henry: And mentioned your cold. 

Jim: But after that I felt so bad that 
Mom said there must be something 
we could do so she found an old pair 
of flannels of Dad’s — they were too 
big around the waist but she sewed 
the buttons over. I guess they’ll 
stay up all right. 

Henry: I’m sure they will. You look 
fine, son — just fine. I’d just forget 
all about it if I were you. 

Jim: Yeah, and please don’t mention 
it to Mary, Mr. Richards. 

Henry: You have my word. 

Jim: As I say, I don’t mind telling 
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another man but it might make me 
appear — well, kind of ordinary or 
something to a girl. I figure at a 
Commencement dance with the 
music and moonlight — well, a fella 
wouldn’t want to mention a thing 
like scorched pants. It isn’t very — 
well — 

Henry: Not very romantic. 

Jim: No, sir, it isn’t. 

Henry: Well, I won’t say a thing. 
(Crossing) And now I'd better let 
Mary know. (ALICE enters left.) 

Auice: Henry, she’s — (She stops.) 
Why, Jim — Jim Benson! 

Henry: Jim’s decided he feels well 
enough to go after all, Alice. That 
is, if Mary — 

Auice: Oh, how wonderful! I mean 
T’ll tell her — I’ll tell her right away. 
(She starts left, then turns.) Henry, 
she’s got her dress on. When I went 
upstairs she’d put it on and was just 
standing staring at herself in the 
mirror. (She goes out calling) Mary 
— Mary, my dear, there’s someone 
here for you. 

Henry (Jo Jim): Mary will be glad 
you made it. She didn’t want to 
miss that dance. 

Jim: I didn’t either, sir. I’ve been 
looking forward to it for weeks. 

Henry: Well, I know you’re going to 
have a good time. (Mary enters 
wearing her pink dress, followed by 
Auice. Mary looks radiant. She has 
a light coat over her arm.) 

Mary (Walking toward Jim): Jim — 
oh, Jim. We’re going to the dance. 

Jr: You bet we are, Mary. Gee, you 
— you look wonderful, Mary. That 
color — it’s pink, isn’t it? 

Mary: Yes. (Laughing a little) And I 





hope it doesn’t clash with my eyes 
— I guess they’re kind of red. 

Jim: No, they’re not, Mary. Anyhow, 
I guess my nose is kind of red too 
from my cold. 

Mary: I felt so disappointed when you 
said we weren’t going. 

Jim: So did I — and I decided — well, 
that nothing was going to keep me 
from taking you. 

Mary: You’re sure you feel all right, 
Jim? 

Jim: I feel fine. And here — well, 
here are some flowers. (He hands her 
the box.) 

Mary: Oh, Jim. (Opening box and 
taking out a little corsage of roses) 
Roses — oh, they’re beautiful! 

Jim: They kind of remind me of — 
well, I thought they’d kind of suit 
you. 

Mary: Here, pin them on, Jim. (She 
hands him corsage.) On my shoulder 
here. (He tries to pin them on but ts 
overcome with shyness.) 

Jim: I—I guess I’m kind of all 
thumbs. 

Auice: Here, I'll help. (She fixes cor- 
sage.) You look wonderful — both 
of you. 

Henry: You certainly do. 

Mary: I—I guess we’d better go, 
Jim. 

Jim: Yeah . . . My car’s outside and 
I’ve got the top down. It’s such a 
fine night — with the moon out. 

Mary: The moon — oh, I simply love 
riding in the moonlight! (Jim puts 
her coat around her shoulders.) Good 
night, Mother and Dad. 

Jim: Good night. 

Henry: Good night — have a good 


AuticE: Oh, Henry, they’re simply 
walking on air. 

Henry: He’d scorched his pants, Alice 
— but we’re not to tell Mary. Now 
he’s wearing his father’s with the 
buttons set over. 

AuIce: Oh, for goodness sakes. My, 
my —the troubles of the young. 

Henry: Alice, you— you mean you 
don’t envy them? 

Auice: Why, of course I don’t. I’m so 
glad we’re over that stage, Henry. 
It’s so hectic. 

Henry: And you like me just as I am 
— gray hair and all? 

Auice: Henry Richards, what are you 
getting at? 

Henry: I don’t know. I just got the 
idea tonight that you found life in 
general and me in particular a bit 
dull or something. You kept talking 
about when you were young. 

AuicE: Henry, you old goose. I was 
just worried about Mary. Why, I 
wouldn’t go back to being that 
young for anything. You’re up in 
the clouds one minute — and then 
—all of a sudden the moon falls 
from the sky. For us it doesn’t do 
that, Henry. It just keeps right on 
shining. 

Henry: Alice. (He kisses her.) Just 
the same, perhaps we ought to go 
out more often, and you ought to 
get dolled up in something like that 
black dress. 

Auice: Oh, my — the dress. I forgot 
all about it. (She goes to chair, takes 
dress out of box and holds it up to her.) 

Henry: Alice, you couldn’t have 
picked out anything that would suit 
you better. 


time. (Mary and Jim go out right.) Aticm: Picked out? Henry Richards, 
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how did you know— (Trying to 
cover up) I mean — 

Henry: You did order it, didn’t you? 

Auice: Nothing of the kind. That is — 
all I did was tell them to lay it away 
and I’d think about it. I saw it 
when we were buying Mary’s dress, 
but I certainly didn’t tell them to go 
ahead and send it out. 

Henry: Well, you just keep it, Alice. 

Auice: Keep? I was going to ask you 
about it, Henry — at some — well, 
opportune moment. It is rather ex- 
pensive, you know — 

Henry: Never mind. (He smiles at 
her. JOHNNIE enters left.) 

JoHNNIE: Well, I made some sand- 
wiches but I don’t know how good 
they’ll be. All I could find was some 
jelly and a little cold salmon. 

Henry: Jelly? And cold salmon? 

JounniE: I guess they’ll taste all right, 


if you’re hungry. 

Henry: Alice, we’re going out. 
on your new dress. 

ALICE (All smiles): Henry. 

Henry: We'll go to that place on the 
Avenue where they have the soft 
lights and music. 

Auice: Henry, you old darling. 

Henry: I guess the younger genera- 
tion aren’t the only ones who can 
have Commencement. We’ll com- 
mence with steak and onions and go 
on from there. Johnnie, back the 
car out of the garage for us. 

JOHNNIE: O.K., Dad. 

Henry: And put the top down. 

JOHNNIE: The top down? But Dad, 
you never — 

Henry: You heard me. Your mother 
and I want to look at the moon. 
(Quick curtain) 

THE END 


Put 


She Laughs Last 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 
Kay CorneELL, 16 
Beta CorNELL, her sister, 20 
Mrs. CorRNELL 
Nora, the maid 
Suge Rut.epGe Rr 
Carot Davis 
Aunt CLARABELLE 
Aunt AGATHA 
Great-Aunt ELLA 
Miss Simpson, a dressmaker 
Sertina: A bedroom. Wedding presents 
are displayed on the sheet-covered 
bureau and extra tables. On the wall 


at right hang a wedding dress and veil 
and a pink evening dress. 

At Rise: Kay and Brera CorNELL are 
sitting on a bed. 

Bern: Try to remember, Kay, you 
have a responsible position. After 
all, it was very nice of me to let you 
be maid of honor. 

Kay (Shrugs): A matter of economy 
more than honor. I had that pink 
dress. Saved buying a bridesmaid’s 
gown. 

Bern: That’s beside the point. What 
I’m trying to impress on you is the 





necessity of acting with a little 
dignity. After all you’re going on 
sixteen. 

Kay (Polishing her nails): I know, I 
know, you never let me forget my 
age. But usually you say I’m only a 
child of fifteen. 

Bern (Digs under the sheet and pulls 
out a drawer from which she takes a 
little pile of white satin lingerie. 
Sighs): Oh, dear, you are very tire- 
some. 

Kay: I know I’m tired — running 
errands for you. (Enter Mrs. 
CoRNELL, a good looking woman 
dressed in light gray) Why, Mommie, 
booted and spurred already? 

Mrs. CorRNELL: With all the relations 
in the house some one has to start. 
Beth, dear, the expressman’s just 
taken your trunk. Made me feel 
very sad to see it go. 

Kay: You’ve been having a fit for fear 
they wouldn’t come. 

Mrs. CorNneELL: Kay, my dear, you’re 
too young to realize what this means 
to a mother. 

Kay: See, Beth. I’m only a child. But 
I know what it means to me. It 
means I’ll have this room alone and 
I won’t have all my clothes squeezed 
to one end of the closet, take the 
left-over duds, Beth’s tired of, and 
best of all it means that maybe next 
summer I can go to the Ranch 
Summer Camp. 

Mrs. CorNngEuL: I know how disap- 
pointed you are, dear, but with the 
expense of this wedding — 

Kay: I’m not grousing, Mother — 
merely counting my blessings. 

Mrs. Corne.u (Looking at presents): 
I wonder what’s happened to your 
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Aunt Ella’s present. 

Kay: Maybe she’s bringing it with her 
in her ancient Rolls Royce. Per- 
haps she’s going to loosen up and 
present Beth with one of her cher- 
ished spinning wheels! 

Betu (Aghast): Oh, Mother, what if 
she should! Imagine! In our mod- 
ern apartment! 

Mrs. CorNELL: Don’t borrow trouble, 
dear. She has some beautiful china. 

Bera: But I don’t want any of her old 
stuff. There’s only one sensible 
present she could give — money. 

Mrs. Cornett (Nods): And that’s 
exactly what I think it’ll be. She’s 
due any minute — and whatever it 
is, act grateful. 

Kay: The funny old darling. I love 
her — such a sense of humor! She 
knows her old Rolls is a joke, but 
she told me she’d feel disloyal 
getting a new car. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Remember, 
she’s very old. 

Kay: And rich. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Kay, that sounds very 
crass. (Sighs) Your father’s becom- 
ing — difficult. Says he’ll look like a 
dressed-up monkey walking down 
the aisle. 

Kay: Tell him monkeys have little red 
coats of their own, they don’t hire 
cutaways. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Please, Kay, don’t say 
anything about hiring. I’ll get him 
busy with canasta— amuse your 
uncle, too. (Enter Nora carrying 
five cartons.) 

Nora: More loot. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Oh dear, must we get 
the place all messy again! 

Bera: I haven’t time to open them. 


Beth, 





Kay: I will. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Yes, I suppose they 
must be exhibited. 

Kay (Cutting string): If I ever have to 
send a present I’ll buy a tooth pick 
and get it off the day I receive the 
invitation. Remember how ga-ga 
we were about the first arrivals! 
(Pulls out a silver sandwich plate) 
Kate Byes. 

Bera: The fifth. Write it in my book, 
will you. 

Kay (Tears open next box and takes out 
a pair of silver candle sticks): Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Parsons. 

Betu: Don’t people realize there’s such 
a thing as electricity? 

Kay: Sure. Look at your forest of 
lamps. (Opens next box and looks in) 
A dozen sherberts from Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Flitner. 

Bertu: Put them with the others. I’ve 


simply got to take a bath. 


Kay: Here’s a little one. (Opens box 
and takes out a glass table bell) Hilda 
Simpson. 

Beta (Interested): That’s nice. (Takes 
it and rings it) Haven’t any. 

Kay: Cheer up, here’s the last. (Opens 
box and takes out a very ugly vase) 
Wow! 

Bera: Murder! 
that! 

Mrs. CorNELL: Who sent it? 

Kay (Reads card on handle): “To my 
dear grand-niece with love from 
Aunt Ella.” 

Beta: No! 

Kay: That’s what it says. (Mrs. 
CorRNELL fakes vase and reads for 
herself, then nods.) 

Bertu: Oh, Mother, how can I thank 
her? Why, it’s hideous! 


What do I do with 
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Mrs. Corne.u (Uncertainly): I don’t 
know much about this sort of thing. 

Kay: Don’t your eyes tell you any- 
thing? 

Mrs. CorNELL (Encouraged): Maybe 
that’s the answer. Probably Aunt 
Ella couldn’t see very well. 

Nora: Should I clean up the truck? 

Mrs. CorNELL: Please, Nora. I don’t 
know what we’d do without you. 
(Nora packs up boxes and departs. 
Bera takes vase, studies it and 
shivers as she hands it back to Kay.) 

Kay: Where’! I hide it? 

Mrs. CorNELL: You can’t hide it. 
Aunt Ella would never forgive us. 
And you girls are old enough to 
realize it would be. very short- 
sighted to anger the poor old dear. 

Kay: And be cut off? Hum. . . I bet 
no one will get a cent. She’ll endow 
a parking lot as a final resting place 
for old Roll Royces. (Stands vase in 
a conspicuous place) 

Betu: Oh, not there. (Sets it behind a 
lamp) 

Mrs. CorNneE.: No, dear, that would 
never do. (Places vase in front of 
lamp. Enter Aunt CLARABELLE, her 
hair in curlers, and AuNT AGATHA.) 

AunT CLARABELLE (In a gay, lilting 
tone): May we come into the bride’s 
dressing room? 

Bera: I’m just going to take a bath. 

Aunt Aaatua (In a severe tone): Nora 
says Aunt Ella’s present has ar- 
rived. 

AuNT CLARABELLE: I’m all a twitter. 

Kay: You don’t know nothin’ yet. 
Shut your eyes. (Picks up vase and 
exhibits it) 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Giggles): 
really! 


Not 





Aunt AaGaTHA: Not really what? 
Don’t any of you know a thing about 
ceramics? Let me study it, Kay. 

BerH: It would please me, Aunt 
Agatha, if you’d make it a life study. 

Aunt Acatua: Tut, tut, you foolish 
girl. (Puts on glasses, examines vase, 
nodding the while) First I thought it 
was Syro-Persian, but no — it’s a 
Rhodian vase. Turkish pottery — 
13th century. Usually they use white 
slip, but sometimes this shade of 
salmon. They always went in for 
bright colors. 

Beru: You mean it’s valuable? 

Aunt Acatua: The value of a thing is 
relative. But I should say, were you 
to estimate the cost of all your other 
presents, even including the lamp I 
gave you, and multiply the sum by 
— er — ten — 


Mrs. CorNELL: Really, Agatha? You 
think it is actually a museum piece? 


Aunt Aacatua: Of course I do. Look 
at it. See for yourself 

Betu: I'd like to sell it. 

Mrs. CorNne.u: Not while Aunt Ella 
lives, my dear. It didn’t seem pos- 
sible she could send anything so 
ugly. 

Aunt AGATHA: Ugly! It’s exquisite! 

Mrs. CorneE..: Of course it is, when 
you know — 

Aunt Aacatua: I don’t want to be re- 
sponsible for it. (Sets it down 
gently) 

Bern: Maybe we'd better give it a 
more prominent place. (Moves it to 
the center of the table) 

Mrs. CorNELL: I’m so glad you told 
us, Agatha, before Aunt Ella ar- 
rived. Better get your bath, my 
dear, Miss Simpson will be here soon 
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to get you into your dress. At the 
end time always flies. I want to see 
the caterers. (Hzit Mrs. CoRNELL, 
left.) 

Beto: Nowl am going. (E£zit Bern.) 

Aunt CLARABELLE: When I get my 
Hollywood curlers out, Kay, would 
you comb my hair? 

Kay: Sure. Gladly. 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Leaving): Coming, 
Agatha? 

Aunt AacaTua: In a minute. Kay, 
when the bridesmaids come don’t let 
them touch that vase. I’ll speak to 
the detective when he arrives. 

Kay: Grand! Sounds like a murder 
mystery! ‘The Story of the Bride 
and the Persian Poison Vase.” 

Aunt Acatua: It really isn’t any joke. 
I’m sure your father isn’t insured for 
anything like that. (Eait Aunt 
AGATHA) 

Kay (Goes over and looks at vase. 
Calls): Hey, Beth, there’s a slip in- 
side. Bet it was bought in Macy’s 
basement. (Puts her hand in — and 
cannot get it out. She lifts vase off 
table and tries to pull it off, but fails. 
This struggle goes on for some time. 
Still unable to get her hand out she 
holds her arm straight up with vase 
inverted toward ceiling. (Enter Sup 
and Caro., carrying hat boxes.) 

Sue: Hello, Statue of Liberty. 

Kay: Oh, hello, girls. 

Caro: Where’s the bride? 

Kay: Taking a bath. And I hope she 
doesn’t hurry. 

Sur: What’s cooking? 

Kay: I’m in dutch, or in vase, or 
somethin’. I reached into this 
darned thing to get something and I 
can’t get my hand out. 





Sue: Smash it. 

Kay: Gosh, no! They say it’s worth a 
fortune. 

Caro.: Who sent it? 

Kay: Aunt Ella. 

Sue: The terribly rich old aunt? Oh! 

Kay: Imagine what Beth’ll say when 
she finds out what I’ve done. 

Sve: You got your hand in. 
can’t you get it out? 

Kay: That’s a helpful question. Here’s 
an idea. Will one of you sneak down 
to the little room at the end of the 
hall? In the drawer of the sewing 
machine you’ll find an oil can. 

Carou: Sure. I will. That might do it. 
(Exit Caro) 

Sve: You mean to say that frightful 
looking thing is actually valuable? 
Kay: So they say. Persian pottery a 

million years old. 

Sue: Beth’ll be wild, and I don’t 
wonder — and I don’t blame her. 
After all, Kay, you can be very 
trying. 

Kay: I’m trying now, goodness knows. 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Calls offstage): 
Kay, Kay, dear. 

Kay: Yes, Aunt Clarabelle? 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Can you come now 
and help me comb out my curls? 
Kay: In a minute, Aunt Clarabelle. 
I’m in the middle of something. 

(Caro. returns with oil can.) 

Caro: Now let’s see. (Squirts oil 
through top of vase) 

Sur: What a mess. Also, how do you 
know but what oil might dissolve 
pottery. 

Caro. (Straightens, frightened): Could 
it? 

Kay (Struggles to extricate herself): No 
soap. 


Why 
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Caro: Soap! Soap’s the thing. They 
always use soap. 

Kay: You can’t get in our bathroom. 
Beth’s there. 

Mrs. Corne.u (Calls, offstage): Kay, 
Kay. 

Kay: Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. CornELL: I need you. 

Kay: Yes, Mother, in a minute. 

Mrs. CorNELL: No, immediately. 

Carou: Will I do, Mrs. Cornell? (Ezit 
Caro1, left.) 

Kay: There’s one girl who remained 
decent after she grew up. (BETH 
enters from right in negligee. Kay 
puts hand behind her.) 

Bera: Hello, Sue. You and Carol are 
to dress in Aunt Clarabelle’s room. 
She’ll be ready any minute. Any- 
way, I don’t want you to sit down 
once you get your dress on. Got 
some more graft since last night. 
Aunt Ella’s come across, at last. 
You’ll die when you — (Looks along 
the table of gifts) Where — where-on 
earth — 

Kay: What are you looking for? 

Beta: The vase, of course. 

Kay: Oh, that. 

Bern: Did you put it anywhere? 

Kay: Yes, a thing as valuable as that 
— until the detective comes. Show 
her your collection of sandwich 
plates. 

Suge: Oh, did you get another? 
might have known. 

Bern: Not as pretty as yours, Sue. 
Not nearly. Get out the vase, Kay. 

Kay (Murmurs): Easier said than 
done. 

Beto: You won’t appreciate it, Sue. 
At first I didn’t myself. Aunt Ella 
has the funniest idea—but she 
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knows antiques. It’s worth a for- 
tune. Probably George and I’ll have 
to take out special insurance. 

Kay (Eagerly): Against breaking? 

Beta: Yes, that, too, I suppose. Where 
is it? 

Kay (Holds her hand out): Here. 

Bern: What on earth. . .? 

Kay: There’s a sales slip inside. I can 
feel it with my fingers. 

Betu: Take it out. 

Kay: I can’t. 

Bera: Can’t — can’t what? 

Kay: Can’t get my hand out. I’m 
afraid to pull too hard. Don’t get 
excited, Beth. I’ll be very careful 
while you get it insured — then if it 
breaks — 

Beta: That’s just ducky. Have you 
forgotten you’re to be maid of honor 
at four o’clock? 

Kay: That’s all right. I'll cut the 
sleeve of my dress—and we can 
hide the vase with the bouquet. 

Suge (Laughs): Or stick it in — a new 
touch. 

Bern (Excited): This isn’t any joke. 
An hour before the wedding and 
you pull a stunt like that. 

Kay: Nearer two hours. A lot can 
happen in that time. 

Bera: And probably will with you 
around. Didn’t I beg you, for once 
in your life to try and behave? 

Kay: I only reached in for the slip. 

Beru: Let me try. (Takes hold of vase 
and almost pulls Kay off her feet) You 
can do the darndest things. 

Kay: I didn’t get measles. 

Bera: You may have them this 
minute — give them to all the 
guests. I wouldn’t put it past you. 


you might ruin the wedding, I never 
imagined this! 

Kay: Oh, Beth, I haven’t ruined any- 
thing — not yet. Look, you have 
everything! A beautiful day, a 
grand guy, a long honeymoon and a 
raft of beautiful presents, including 
— (Holds up vase) I’ll go to bed and 
diet — get thin asa rail... 

Betu: Don’t waste time talking non- 
sense. Maybe you’d better go to the 
doctor’s. 

Kay: And have him cut off my hand? 
(CaRou returns) 

Carou: Hi, Beth. So you know. 

Bera: Yes, I know. Didn’t I tell you? 

Caro: We'll get it off. How about 
ice? Bind some ice cubes around her 
wrist? 

Bers (Shrugs): Might be worth trying. 

Caro.: Can I get them? 

Betu: No, let’s keep the family out of 
this, if we can. I’ll get them. (Ezit 
Bers, left.) 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Calls, offstage): 
Kay, dear—the girls want my 
room. 

Caro. (Whispers): Can I help? 

Kay (Nods): All right, Aunt Clarabelle, 
I’m sending one of the bridesmaids. 
A regular beautician. (Ezit Carot, 
left) What would I do without her! 

Suz (Who has been looking at gifts): I 
guess it would be better for all con- 
cerned if you didn’t do anything — 
ever. This newest sandwich plate is 
bigger than the one I gave her. 
Maybe it’s plated. (Turns it over and 
sighs) No, it’s sterling. Did the ice 
hammer come today? (Picks up 
stlver hammer) 

Kay: I don’t think so. 


But of all the ways I thought of that Svs: She really has very nice things. 
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Bets (Returns with ice cubes in a dish 
towel): Hold out your arm. (Wraps 
cubes about Kay’s arm above the 
vase) You’d better sit down, before 
you trip and fall. 

Kay: Ugggg ... 
something. 

Bera: And quick. Any minute, now, 
Aunt Ella’ll be barging in. 

Aunt AGaTtHa (Enters left in a dark 
crepe dress): Here I am all ready 
ahead of Clarabelle and she prom- 
ised her room for the bridesmaids. 

Beto: Aunt Agatha — Sue Rutledge, 
one of my bridesmaids. (They smile 
at each other.) 

Aunt AcaTtTHa (Jo Kay, who has 
hidden vase under robe): Well, I must 
say, with a wedding coming along 
any minute, you look very relaxed. 

Bern: That’s right. I made her sit 
down It’s awfully exciting for a girl 
as young as Kay — and it wouldn’t 
help any if she fainted. 

Aunt AGaTHa: Kay faint? I wouldn’t 
let that worry me. (Walks along the 
displayed gifts) That vase — I want 
to see — the colors I know, clash — 
good. And if the leaves are pointed 
— Where did you put it? 

Kay: Put away in safe hands. 

Aunt AcaTua: Could you get it out, 
just a minute. I want to make sure. 

Kay: Later, Aunt Agatha. Just now 
we’re too busy. 

Aunt AGatua (Reproachfully): Busy 
— you? 

Bera: Yes, Aunt Agatha. We haven’t 
much time and we want to sort of 
mentally rehearse the march and — 
and all that. 

Aunt Aaatua: Oh, I see. I won’t in- 
trude. (Ezits left with dignity) 


this ought to do 


Bern (Takes off ice): Now let’s try. 
(Pulls vase) Won't give. 

Kay: When my hands freeze they al- 
ways seem to swell. 

Beru: Then what do you suggest? 

Kay (Shrugs): My brain feels as numb 
as my arm. (Caro. returns, left) 

Caro.: I had such fun with your Aunt 
Clarabelle. She says she’ll be ready 
to turn the room over to us in a few 
seconds. Any luck? 

Bera: Yes. Bad. 

Kay (Hugging her arm): Maybe if I 
put the vase under hot water — 

Bera: And cracked it — a swell idea. 
(To Caro.) Did Aunt Clarabelle 
say whether Aunt Ella’s arrived? 

Kay: You’d hear her truck. 

Beto: Meanwhile, time’s flying and 
we accomplish nothing! 

Kay: We haven’t broken it yet. 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Enters, left, looking 
very charming in a light lace dress, her 
hair nicely curled): The room is 
yours, girls. 

Bern: My bridesmaids, Aunt Clara- 
belle, Sue and Carol. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Carol’s my friend 
for life. I saw your dresses in the 
closet, girls, and I think they’re 
beautiful. I hope you both catch the 
bouquet. 

Kay (Who has again hidden the vase): 
I suppose I’m out of the running. 
Would you all say anything in the 
hand is worth two in the bush? 
(Sound of a noisy car. They all 
listen.) 

Bera: She’s arrived! 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Now you'll have 
to work up your thanks for that 
hideous vase. I don’t care what 
Agatha says, or who made it when 





— it’s an atrocity. Where have you 
put it? 

Brera: Away. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Good idea. Keep 
it in a vault. Every bride always has 
one monstrosity. I got a white 
enameled chair with pink satin rib- 
bon run through it. 

Sue: But was it valuable? 

AuNnT CLARABELLE: N-no, but useful. 
I have it yet. I’ve always kept it in 
the cellar next to the washing ma- 
chine. That might be a good place 
for the vase. 

Betu: I don’t really think we ought to 
make fun of it. Aunt Ella was very 
generous. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Maybe. I know 
she has plenty of funny what-nots 
and antimacassars, but I never saw 
anything as ugly as that piéce de 
risibility. 

Kay: That’s exactly what I think, 
Aunt Clarabelle. 

Beru: Well, she’s probably in the 
house this very minute. So it might 
be just as well if we change the 
subject. 

Sue: Hadn’t we better dress? 

Bera: I think so. The candid camera 
man’ll be here soon. Miss Simpson 
said I wasn’t to touch my dress until 
she came. Speaking of angels — 
’fternoon, Miss Simpson. 

Miss Simpson (A small, thin woman, 
carrying an envelope bag enters with 
little hopping steps, like a bird): Am 
I too early? I don’t want to intrude. 

Kay: That’s right — never get into 
anything you can’t get out of. 

Miss Simpson: If I’m in the way. . . 

Beru: Not at all. Miss Simpson, my 
bridesmaids, Carol Davis and Sue 


Rutledge. You know my aunt. 

Miss Simpson: Know her —I made 
her wedding gown! 

Aunt CLARABELLE: And I amount to 
a lot more now than I did then. Re- 
member how thin I was! 

Bera: Maybe you'd better all get out 
and let Miss Simpson — 

Aunt CLARABELLE: That’s_ right. 
Come on, girls, I’ll show you my 
room. (Hzit Aunt CLARABELLE, 
Sug and Caro1, left.) 

Kay: What’ll I do? 

Bern: Honestly, Miss Simpson, that 
child — she’s rammed her hands into 
one of my gifts, a vase that’s worth 
a fabulous amount and now she 
can’t get it out. 

Miss Simpson: How awkward. 

Bera: Rath-er. Can you really man- 
age to hide it, Kay, if Miss Simpson 
rips your sleeve? 

Kay: Sure. Sure I can. 

Bera: There’s her dress, Miss Simp- 
son. You’ll have to rip the arm hole, 
too, and sew her in. 

Miss Srmpson: Tut, tut. Just at this 
time! (Takes down dress from hanger 
and studies vase. Nods and extracts 
equipment from bag.) 

Mrs. CornE.u (Calls off): Beth, Beth 
dear. Your Aunt Ella’s here. May 
we come up? 

Beru: Yes, Mother, in a minute. (To 
Kay) Go in the bathroom, Kay. 
You’d better go too, Miss Simpson. 
Fix her up in there. I'll get you a 
scarf. (Digs under sheet and gets a 
pretty pink scarf.) Here. Hurry. 
And be careful. (Exit Kay and Miss 
Smmpson with the dress, right, as 
Mrs. CorNELL comes in left, with 
Aunt ELLA.) 





Aunt Etta (Jn a deep booming voice): 
Happy the bride the sun shines on. 
(She carries a cane and package, 
which she sets down.) 

Bera: Yes, Aunt Ella, I’m very happy. 

Aunt Etxa: Good. If a girl isn’t happy 
on her wedding day when would she 
be. I see you have plenty of trash. 
(Waves cane toward gifts) That’s 
what I call the stuff that’s made to- 
day. Furniture becomes unglued, 
silver so thin it dents when you pick 
it up. Where’s the vase I sent you — 
come yet? 

Bera: Oh, yes, Aunt Ella, just a few 
minutes ago. Aunt Agatha said not 
to leave it out until the detective 
came. 

Aunt Exxa: Agatha said that, did she? 
Smart girl, Agatha. 

Bera: Isn’t she! She knows all about 
ceramics — it’s Persian, thirteenth 
century, I think she said. Is that 
right? 

Aunt Exua: I don’t know anything 
about the Persian part of it, but I 
know I put a lot of money into it. 

Ber: Oh, I’m sure you did, Aunt 
Ella. 

Aunt Etta: So you like it? 

Beta: Like it, I love it. 

Aunt Etxa: I mean, do you appreciate 
it for itself? 

Berta: Oh, of course I do, Aunt Ella. 
It’s so different. 

Aunt Euua: There’s more than one 
way for a thing to be different. 

Mrs. Corne.uL: Where’s Miss Simp- 
son? I thought she came to dress 
you. 

Betu: She did, Mother, but first she’s 
dressing Kay. They’re in the bath- 
room. 
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Mrs. CorNELL: I hope, dear, you ap- 
preciate all Kay’s done for you. 
She’s run her legs off. 

Beru: I’d rather she’d run her hands 
off. 

Aunt E..a: Don’t say a word against 
Kay. That child’s a chip off this old 
granite block. (Points to herself) 

Mrs. Cornet: And she’s growing so 
pretty. If you'll excuse me, Aunt 
Ella, I’ll go down and try and keep 
the men pacified. They get so im- 
patient. (Hxit Mrs. CorRNELL, left.) 

Aunt Eta: I remember when I was 
bridesmaid for your father — no, it 
was your grandfather. My goodness, 
how impatient the generations are 
to trip each other up — I remember 
your grandfather — no your great- 
grandfather — kept tramping up and 
down the drawing-room growling, 
“Come on, come on, we may as well 
go and get it over.” (Kay enters 
from right looking very lovely. The 
scarf hides the vase) Well, you young 
ragamuffin, it’s nice to see you when 
your shirt-tail’s not hanging out. 

Kay (With sincere warmth): Aunt Ella, 
you cross old precious. 

Miss Simpson (Comes in and takes the 
wedding dress down): Hadn’t we 
better dress in there? 

Bera: All right. I'll come. (zit 
Bera right. Kay kisses Aunt ELLA.) 

Aunt Ea: What’s the matter, child? 
Broken your arm? 

Kay (Tucks vase more securely): No, 
indeed. Come over and see the 
presents. 

Aunt Eta: What did Agatha give? 

Kay: This lamp. 

Aunt Exia: Hum, she knows so much 
about pottery — those are manu- 





factured by the thousands. I knew 
when she was a baby she’d grow up 
to be just what she is—a perfect 
fool. 

Kay: Aunt Clarabelle gave Beth that 
silver service. 

Aunt Eta: She’s a fool, too — but a 
nice one. She couldn’t afford a pres- 
ent like that. Where’s my vase? 
Beth said it was put away for safe 
keeping. I bet she’s ashamed of it. 

Kay: Oh, no, she isn’t. She’s terribly 
proud of it. 

Aunt Euua: You mean after Agatha 
told her it’s worth. She must have 
writhed when she first saw it. (The 
old woman giggles) 

Mrs. CorNeLu (Calls from offstage): 
Beth, are you ready? 

Kay: She'll be dressed in a minute, 
Mother. 

Mrs. CorNELL (Enters, daubing the 
perspiration from her forehead): The 
candid camera man’s here — we 
leave for the church in half an hour. 
He wants to take Beth’s picture in 
front of my dressing-table mirror. 
He’s taking some color pictures, too. 
Better take off that scarf, Kay. 
(Kay clutches it close.) 

Aunt Etta: She’s hiding something 
under it. It couldn’t be a baby? 

Mrs. Cornett: Kay, what’s the 
matter? 

Kay: Oh, Mother, plenty. (Flings off 
scarf and exhibits the vase) 

Mrs. CorNneEuL: Child, what are you 
doing with that beautiful vase? Put 
it right down. 

Kay: That’s just it. I can’t. 

Mrs. CorngELL: Can’t? 

Kay: No. I reached in to take out a 
slip and — and my hand’s stuck. 
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Aunt Euua (Chuckles deeply): So that’s 
your story and as the young people 
say — you’re stuck with it. 

Mrs. CorNnELL: Kay! What are you 
going to do? We leave in a second. 
What are you going to do? 

Kay: Hide it with the bouquet. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Ridiculous. Here, let 
me get it off. (Starts to pull) 

Aunt Euxa: Careful, Martha. Re- 
member its age—age and value. 

Mrs. CorNELL: I am careful, but how 
can she march down the church 
aisle with that—that museum piece? 

Aunt E.ua: She might carry it instead 
of flowers. 

Kay: Please, Mother, don’t get ex- 
cited. I’m sure I can manage all 
right. 

Aunt Eua: And in the reception line, 
will you offer the vase for the guests 
to shake? 

Kay: Oh, Aunt Ella, I thought you’d 
back me up. You always enjoy a 
joke and in a way, this could be con- 
sidered funny. 

Mrs. CorNE.L: There’s nothing funny 
about it. Why didn’t you tell me 
before? Your father might be able 
to get it off. 

Aunt Exza (Picks up the silver ham- 
mer): She needn’t bother him. Surely 
I can break it as easily as he. 

Mrs. CorNELL: He wouldn’t break it, 
Aunt Ella. I told him all about it. 
He appreciates it just as much as 
you do. Oh, dear, I thought I had 
enough to bother me. (Bera enters 
in bridal gown.) Darling, you look 
wonderful. I’m so upset. You’re to 
put your veil on in front of my 
mirror. The candid camera —the 
photographer’s here. You know 





what your sister’s done? 

Beto: Know? Of course I know. 
Isn’t it awful! 

Aunt Eta: She’s certainly got herself 
in pretty deep. What do you say 
for yourself, Kay? 

Kay: I’m sorry. What more can I say? 
Aunt Eta: Don’t you realize you may 
break it before ever it’s taken off? 
Berto: That’s what has me nearly 

crazy. 

Aunt Etta: Let me talk to Kay. You 
appreciate the danger? 

Kay: Yes, but I’ll be careful. 

Aunt Exua: Do you also appreciate 
the beauty of the vase? 

Kay: I know it’s valuable. 

Aunt Etia: That’s not the point. 
Your sister’s taste is sufficiently 
educated for her really to see the 
artistic quality. What about you? 


Kay: You mean, do I think it’s pretty? 


Mrs. CorNELL: Can’t we discuss this 
later? The candid man — 

Aunt Etta: Just a minute, Martha. 
This is important. Do you admire 
it, Kay? 

Kay (Holds up vase and shakes her 
head): Since you asked me, Aunt 
Ella, I think it stinks. 

Mrs. CorNELL and Bern: KAY! 

Kay (Shrugs): An honest question de- 
serves an honest answer. (Miss 
Simpson enters from right, with veil 
over her arm) 

Miss Simpson: This veil — 

Aunt Exia (Holds up her hand for 
silence. She is still holding the silver 
hammer and shifts cane to left hand 
hooking it over her arm): I really 
would like to see your Aunt Agatha 
for a minute. 

Mrs. CornE..: There’s so little time— 


Aunt Etta (Calls in a deep tone): 
Agatha. We'll settle this now. 

Aunt AGaTHaA (Hurries in): 
called me, Aunt Ella? 

Aunt Etta: Yes. It’s about the vase 
I sent. Kay doesn’t like it. 

Aunt AGatua: Suppose she doesn’t. 
She’s in no position to appreciate it. 

Aunt Exia: We have to bow to the 
young, Agatha. The world will soon 
be theirs. (She takes hold of the end 
of the vase and hits it sharply with the 
silver hammer. It falls shattered to 
‘the ground.) 

Aunt AaatHa: Aunt Ella, are you 
crazy? 

Aunt Eua: I’m neither crazy, nor a 
fool. 

Beta (Aghast): Oh, Aunt Ella, what 
have you done? 

Aunt Eta: I have smashed a— 
what does Agatha call it? A museum 
piece. Look among the wreckage, 
Beth, for the slip your sister tried 
to get out for you. 

Miss Simpson: No, don’t. Let me. 
(She kneels and finds the paper.) Is 
this it? 

Aunt Eta: Looks like it. 

Beta (Takes it and lets out a gasp): Oh, 
Aunt Ella, five hundred dollars! 

Aunt Etta: If, as Kay might say, the 
check doesn’t bounce. 

Mrs. CorNngELL: Why, Aunt Ella, that’s 
more than generous. And the vase? 

Aunt Exita: My maid won it tossing 
something on something. 

Aunt Aaatua: So it was just a joke. 

Aunt Eta: That’s all, Agatha. I’m a 
silly old woman who enjoys a silly 
joke. 

Bers (Laughs gaily): Oh, it’s a won- 
derful joke! 


You 





Aunt Euuta: But maybe poor Kay 
doesn’t think it so funny. 

Kay: Of course I do, Aunt Ella. That’s 
why I love you. You’re always so 
— so young. 

Aunt Extua: Me young! Hum. Well, 
I love you, child, because you’re so 
honest. But mark my words, your 
silly old aunt is going to think up 
another joke for you to enjoy. And 
you know what they say — “He 
who laughs last” — 

Kay (Gaily): “Laughs best’? — 

Aunt Etta: I brought an antique for 
you, too. (Gets package and talks as 
she unwraps it) Used to be quite a 
horse-woman once. (Takes out a nice 


pair of riding boots) Got old before 
they did — thought you might use 
them at camp. 

Mrs. CorNELL: How sweet of you, 
Aunt Ella, but with the wedding and 
all, Kay won’t be going this summer. 

Aunt Extxa: No? What a pity. Take 
them, anyway, Kay. You'll find a 
slip of paper in one of them — but 
don’t get your hand stuck. 

Kay (Takes boots and pulls out a check): 
Oh, Aunt Ella! Then I can go to 
camp! (Flings her arms wide, a 
boot in each hand) What a wonderful, 
wonderful, beautiful world! Let’s 
on with the wedding! 

THE END 


Mother's Apron Strings 


by Helen Loutse Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. ALLEN 

Britt ALLEN 

JANE ALLEN 

Doris, Bill’s girl friend 

SLuG 

Snorty, his friend 

Dr. Evans, Principal of the High 
School 

Coacu LEONARD, wrestling coach 

Serrine: The living room of the Allen 
home. 

At Rise: Brut ALLEN is lying on the 
floor, twisting and writhing in appar- 
ent agony as he bends his own foot 
backward in an impossible position. 
He grunts and pants as Mrs. ALLEN 
enters wearing her hat and coat. She 
is carrying a large apron. 


Mrs. ALLEN (In amazement): Bill, 
what on earth are you doing? Stop 
that. Do you want to break a leg? 

Brix (Sitting up): Can’t you see I’m 
just practising? A good wrestler 
must develop stamnia and endur- 
ance. I’m trying to see how much 
I can stand. 

Mrs. ALLEN: In that case, see if you 
can stand wearing this apron. I 
want you to wrestle with those 
dishes in the kitchen sink. 

Brut: What’s the matter with Janie? 

Mrs. ALLEN: Janie’s going to her club 
meeting, Bill. And anyhow it’s 
about time you did a few good turns 
around the house. Now be a good 
sport and clean things up for me, 
dear. I’ve got to dash over to Mrs. 





Anderson’s for a committee meeting. 

Bru: Well, gee whiz! Can’t the dishes 
wait till you get back? 

Mrs. ALLEN: Of course, they could 
wait. But that’s not the point. I’ll 
be dead tired, and I don’t think it 
will hurt you to do them for me. I 
don’t know what’s come over you 
lately, Bill. You used to be so 
willing to help. 

Buu: I’m still willing to help with im- 
portant things, Mom. But gee whiz! 
Dishes! That’s not a man’s job. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Do you think it’s a 
woman’s job to carry the porch 
furniture down from the attic? 

Brit: Good night! I forgot all about 
that old porch furniture! I promised 
to bring it down for you, but. . . 

Mrs. ALLEN: But you forgot, didn’t 
you? Just as you forgot the loaf of 
bread I asked you to bring from the 
store, and the suit I asked you to 
take to the cleaner’s. 

But: O.K., you win. I'll do the 
dishes. But nix on that apron. I’m 
expecting Slug to come over and I 
wouldn’t want him to see me in that 
rig. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Slug? Is he coming again 
this evening? 

Bri: Sure. He’s gonna show me some 
new holds. Last night I almost got 
his shoulders on the mat for the 
count. But then he got me with 
that consarned toe hold and I was 
licked. That’s why I was giving my- 
self a workout. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Is Slug so important to 
you, Bill? 

Bru: Important? What do you mean 
important? 

Mrs. AuLEN: Oh, I don’t know, dear. 
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It’s just that lately you don’t talk 
about anything or anybody but 
Slug. It’s Slug this and Slug says 
that, and Slug did this and Slug did 
that. 

Briu: You don’t like Slug, do you? 

Mrs. AEN: Oh, I wouldn’t say that, 
dear. I don’t really know him very 
well. He usually makes himself 
scarce when your father or I come 
on the scene. 

Bru: Oh, well, Moms, you know how 
it is. Slug says old people cramp his 
style. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Indeed! Remind me to 
take the wheel chair the next time I 
go out. 

Bruu: Aw, I don’t mean that you and 
Dad are exactly old but, well, I 
don’t think Slug feels natural when 
you’re around. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Um! Maybe not. But 
take my advice, Bill. Don’t make 
yourself over according to Slug’s 
pattern. Dad and I like you the way 
you are. 

Bru: I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. 

Mrs. AuLEN: I think you do, Bill. 
But let’s not discuss it any further. 
I’m late now. Make a good job of 
the dishes and leave the kitchen 
shipshape. 

Bru: O.K. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Starting to leave): And, 
Fan 

Bru: Yes? 

Mrs. ALLEN: Would you mind too 
much if Slug didn’t come over to- 
night? 

Bru: Not come over? But I asked him 
to come. We’re gonna practice the 
half-scissors and the hammer lock. 





You don’t seem to realize that Slug’s 
almost a professional wrestler, and 
he’s teaching me a lot of new tricks. 

Mrs. ALLEN: That’s what has me 
worried, Bill. I’m afraid he’ll teach 
you the wrong kind. [If it’s tricks 
you’re interested in, see if he can 
teach you some sort of strangle hold 
on your algebra that will squeeze 
your last “F’’ into a passing grade, 
will you? 

Brit (Laughing): Don’t worry about 
that, Moms. I’ve got algebra by the 
tail. Believe it or not, I made an 
“A” in today’s test. Besides, Slug’s 
no good at all when it comes to 
algebra. He’s lucky if he gets any 
grades, even poor ones. 

Mrs. ALLEN: You don’t say! I thought 
he might be a mental giant as well as 
a physical Hercules. 

Brut: Now you're being sarcastic! 


Mrs. ALLEN: I’m sorry. But seriously, 
Bill, I’m afraid your friend Slug is 


bad medicine. I suggest you take 
him in small doses. 

Bit: Oh, Mom, you just don’t under- 
stand Slug. Simply because he’s a 
great athlete, you think he’s some 
sort of tough guy. 

Mrs. ALLEN: I know a few other 
people who share my opinion. Doris, 
for instance. She hasn’t had a date 
with you since Slug has entered the 
picture. 

Brut: Yeah, I know. She’s as bad as 
you are. But honest, Slug’s a great 
guy when you get to know him. 

Mrs. ALLEN: All right. I guess I'll 
just have to take your word for it. 
But promise me you'll give the 
algebra a work-out tonight, will you? 
That “A” you got in the test won’t 
last forever. 
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Brut: O.K., I promise. And don’t 
worry about me! I can take care of 
myself. 

Mrs. ALLEN: I hope so. And now I 
really must run. I’m afraid I’ll miss 
my bus. (She ezits.) 

Bruu: So long, Moms! (As Mrs. ALLEN 
leaves, the phone rings. Bru answers 
it.) Hello! Oh, hello, Slug. Yeah. 
Sure, I’m alone. Yeah. You and 
Shorty come on over any time. 
Mother went to some sort of a com- 
mittee meeting. Yeah, she’ll be gone 
for hours. You can show me all those 
new holds we were talking about. 
Dad? Oh, he’s working late tonight. 
Yeah, we'll have the whole house to 
ourselves. Janie? She’s going out 
too. Yep. O.K., about fifteen 
minutes. I'll be looking for you. 
Bye! (As he hangs up, JANE enters, 
also dressed to go out. She carries a 
pocketbook.) 

JANE: Was that for me, Bill? 

Bru: Nope. 

JANE: Who was it?. 

Bru.: Who wants to know? 

JANE: Oh; don’t be so touchy! I sup- 
pose it was Slug Hogan. 

BruL: How do you know? 

JANE: That’s easy. He’s the only one 
who calls you up these days. What’s 
become of all your other friends? 
Doris, for instance! 

Bru: I’ve got all the friends I need, 
thank you. 

JANE: I must say I don’t admire your 
taste. 

Buu: And what’s wrong with Slug? 

JANE: What’s right about him? He’s 
a no-good. He has a bad record at 
school, and besides that, I don’t 
-trust him. 

Bru: Why not? 





JANE: Oh, I don’t know, exactly. I 
think it’s just the way his hair grows 
in the back. It sort of gives me the 
creeps. 

Brit: Don’t you know that’s the way 
wrestlers wear their hair? 

JANE: Well, I don’t care. I don’t like 
it and I don’t like him, and if you’re 
smart you'll stop doing and saying 
everything he says like a trained 
seal. 

Bruu: Trained seal? Who says I’m a 
trained seal! Janie Allen, you take 
that back, or ll... VM... 
(Advances upon her in a threatening 
manner) 

JANE: Now wait a minute, Bill. Don’t 
get mad. I'll take it back .. . the 
trained seal part. But not the part 
about distrusting Slug. Honestly, 
I didn’t come in here to start a fight. 
I didn’t even come to talk about 
Slug. I wanted to ask you about 
Mother’s present. 

Bit: What present? 

JANE: Have you forgotten that Sun- 
day is Mother’s Day? Don’t you 
want to get her a present? 

Bru: Of course, I do. 

JANE: Well, I saw a darling compact 
down town, but it costs an awful lot. 

Bitu: How much? 

JANE: Five ninety-eight. 

Brit (Whistles): Five ninety-eight for 
an old compact! 

JANE: But it’s beautiful, Bill. Mother 
would love it. I thought we could go 
halves. 

Biiu: Halves? 
three bucks? 

JANE: Don’t you have any money at 
all? 

Brut: Sure. I’ve got . 


Where would I get 


.. (Pulls out 
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wallet and empties it) twenty-five, 
thirty-five, forty. another 
quarter, that’s sixty-five, sixty- 
seven, sixty-eight, sixty-nine cents. 

JANE: Oh, dear! I thought you’d have 
more than that. What did you do 
with all your allowance? 

Bru: Well. ..1I...er.. . you see 
. . . Slug was a little short and. . . 

JANE: Don’t tell me you loaned that 
wretched boy any money! 

Bru: And what if I did? He’ll pay me 
back. 

JANE: Yeah, I bet he will. 

Buu: I know he will. 

JANE: When? 

Bru: Tonight. 

JANE: Good. How much does he owe 
you? 

Bruu: Well. . . let me see . 
five dollars, all in all. 

JANE: Oh, Bill, Mother’s told us over 
and over not to borrow or lend 
money. 

Brut: I know ... but ... well, 
good grief, Janie, you can’t stick to 
the rules all the time. Besides, Slug’s 
doing a lot for me. 

JANE: If you don’t watch out he’s 
going to do a lot for you on the 
wrong side of the fence. 

Bitu: Getting me on the wrestling 
team is good enough for me. 

JANE: How can he get you on the 
wrestling team? He isn’t even on it 
himself. With his grades and his 
general school record, he wouldn’t 
be allowed on any team. 

Bit: He’s teaching me all the tech- 
niques. Even Coach Leonard said 
I was improving. Slug says in an- 
other two weeks I’ll be the best in 
my class. 


. . about 





JaNE: So in the meantime, you cater 
to all his whims and lend him money 
besides. Well, it’s not my funeral. 
But I hope you get that money out 
of him for Mother’s compact. I 


don’t want to carry this around with 
me — afraid I’ll spend it. So here’s 
my three dollars, and good luck on 
(Leaves money on 


getting the rest. 
table) 

Bru: I'll get it all right. You and 
Mother must think I’m an awful 
chump, not able to look after myself. 

JANE: Oh, well, forget it, Bill. It’s just 
that you’re the only brother I have, 
and that Slug is such a creep! 

Bru: I thought you were going to some 
club meeting. 

Jane: I am. But I’m waiting for Doris. 
She’s stopping for me. 

Bit: In that case, I’d better get 
started with those dishes. (Starts 
to exit) 

JANE: Bill, what’s the matter between 
you and Doris? You used to be 
pretty keen on her. 

Bu: I still am. But she won’t even 
travel in the same gang with Slug 
and Shorty and the rest of my 
friends. 

JANE: Aren’t you even taking her to 
the dance tomorrow night? 

Bru: You’d better ask her about that. 
She just stuck her nose up in the air 
when I asked her. At the moment, 
we’re not even speaking. (Doorbell) 
Dishes, here I come! 

JANE (Calling after him): Here’s your 
apron. 

Bui: No apron strings for me, sister. 
I'll wrestle those dishes bare- 
handed. (Exit) 

JANE (At door): Come in, Doris. I’m 
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just about ready to leave. Why, 
what’s the matter? You look as if 
you’ve been crying. 

Doris: Maybe I have been. Oh, Janie, 
is Bill home? 

JANE: He’s safely out in the kitchen 
banging dishes around. We can 
talk. What’s the matter? 

Doris: It’s that awful Slug Hogan. 
I can’t imagine what Bill sees in him. 

JANE: Why,.haven’t you heard? He’s 
the great wrestler. 

Doris: I know. All Bill talks about 
any more is backbreakers and pile 
drivers and arm-stretches. But 
that’s not the worst. I think that 
awful boy has Bill in some kind of 
trouble at school. I was helping in 
the office this evening and I heard 
Dr. Evans talking to Miss Higgins. 

JANE: That’s Bill’s algebra teacher. 

Doris: I don’t know what it’s all 
about, Janie, but I heard Dr. Evans 
say if it’s true, they’d expel Bill. 

JANE: He hasn’t said a word at home 
and he doesn’t seem worried about 
anything. 

Doris: Well, whatever it is, I bet Slug 
Hogan’s to blame. You know, Janie, 
I’m dying to go to that dance to- 
morrow night. But Mother won’t 
let me go in the same crowd with 
Slug and Shorty. 

JANE: I can’t say that I blame her. 
Well, we can’t solve Bill’s problems 
tonight. We’ve got a club meeting 
on our schedule. Remember? 

Doris: Do you suppose it would do 
any good to talk to him? 

JANE: No. We've all talked till we’re 
blue in the face. Mother says he’ll 
just have to learn the hard way. 
Come on, let’s get started. Gorgeous 





George will be here any minute and 
we don’t want to run into him. 

Doris: Heaven forbid. (Doorbell) 

JANE: Too late. We'll have to face the 
enemy. (At door) Come in, boys. 
Bill will be here in a minute. (SLUG 
and SHORTY enter.) 

Sue: Hy’a, Janie. Hello, Doris. 

Sxorty: Hello, girls. 

Doris (Stiffly): Good evening. 

Suorty (Turning up his coat collar 
and pretending to shiver): Brrr! 
Chilly in here, ain’t it? 

Siva: Don’t rush off, girls. Why don’t 
you stick around a while in good 
company? 

Doris: No, thank you. 

JANE: Sorry. We have a date. (Calling) 
Bill, Slug and Shorty are here. (To 
boys) He’s just finishing the dishes. 

Siva: The dishes! Ha! That’s a good 
one! 

Suorty (Picking up apron): He forgot 
his apron. 

Siue: Can you imagine that? Sonny- 
Boy doing the dishes? 

Doris (Angrily): Maybe you can’t 
imagine a boy helping his mother 
occasionally. But it happens to be a 
good old American custom. 

Siue: Well, don’t get sore, sister. 

Doris: And I’m not your sister. 

SHorty: Phew! Regular little spitfire, 
ain’t she? Say, Doris, with all that 
energy, you could get to be a lady 
wrestler! 

Doris: Oh, shut up. 

JANE: Come on, Doris. Don’t waste 
your breath. Let’s go. (Girls 
flounce out.) 

Suorty (Putting on apron and doing 
an exaggerated pantomime of washing 
dishes and handing them to Siva): 
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Careful when you dry this cup, 
Priscilla. It’s my very best china. 
(Much laughter as Bru enters from 
kitchen) 

Bru: Hy’a, fellas, what’s the joke? 

Siue: Nothing. We just thought you 
could use some help with those 
dishes. 

Bru: I might have known that drip 
Janie would broadcast it. 

Stua (Slapping him on the back): 
Never mind, kid. How goes the 
wrestling? 

Bru: Swell. 
new hold? 

Stue: Not right now. The fact is, 
Shorty and me has a little surprise 
for you. 

Bru: Surprise? 

Stua: Yep. We think it’s time you see 
some professional bouts. There’s 
one tonight, down at the Sports 
Arena, so we decided to go. How 
about it? 

Bri: Gosh! I’d like to well enough, 
only... 

SHorty: Only what? It’s Two-Ton 
Tony against Alligator Al. You’ve 
heard of them. 

Brix: Sure, but . . . Well, I didn’t say 
anything to Mom about going out. 

Sua: Aw, leave her a note. 

Bux: Yeah, but I sort of promised I’d 
send you guys home early and work 
on my algebra. 

Stuae: Algebra! Don’t give it a second 
thought. I know all the answers. 
I'll help you. 

Briu: Don’t make me laugh! You’re 
even worse than I am. 

Stue: Not any more. Didn’t I help 
you yesterday? 

Biiu: Sure, but that was pure luck. 


Want to show me that 





You couldn’t do it twice in succes- 
sion. 

Stua: Don’t fool yourself, Pal. 

Snorty: Aw, come on. Quit your 
stallin’. Let’s go before we miss the 
warm-ups. 

S.tue: O.K. How about it, Bill? Are 
you with us? 

Bru: Not this time, Slug. You see. . . 
I promised Mom. 

Stua@: Oh, for Pete’s sake! Do you 
want to be tied to your mother’s 
apron strings all your life? 

Brit: Of course not, but, well... a 
promise is @ promise. 

SHorty: So’s your old man! Come on, 
Slug, and don’t try to drag Sonny- 
Boy out of the kitchen. 

Bru: Listen, wise guy! 

Stu@: Lay off him, Shorty. Give him 
time to think it over. We might 
even talk to Tony and Al in person, 
get some pointers. What do you 
say, kid? 

Bux: O.K., I’ll go. But we have to get 
home early. 

Stue: Good! Come on, before you 
change your mind. 

Sporty: Wait a 
about dough? 

& piece. 

Bru: Say, that reminds me, Slug. 
You owe me five dollars. 

Sue: That’s right. I do. 

Brut: Well, I was wonderin’ if you 
could let me have it tonight. 

SLue: Tonight? 

Bit: Yeah. Sunday’s Mother’s Day 
and I want to go halves on a present 
for Mom. 

Suorty: I don’t go for that. Mother’s 
Day stuff myself. 

Stua: Sorry, Bill, I don’t have a dime 


minute! What 
We need a buck 
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on me tonight, not even a nickel. 
As a matter of fact, we were count- 
ing on you for the cash tonight. 

Bux: But I don’t have it. 

Siue: Then you know where to get it. 
Come on, it’s only three bucks, and 
Shorty and I’ll pay it back tomor- 
row, won’t we, Shorty? 

Sorry: Sure. 

Bru: Look, I don’t have three bucks. 
Thanks to you, I have exactly 
sixty-nine cents. 

Stue: What’s this? (Picks up the three 
dollars JANE left on the table.) 

Bru: Put that back. That’s Janie’s 
share of Mom’s present. 

Siua: Finders’ keepers, I always say. 
(Counting out money) One for you, 
Shorty. One for me, and one for 
Mamma’s Boy — Bill. 

Bi: Why, you dirty rat, you! 

Siva: Careful! Watch your language! 
Your mother wouldn’t like you to 
talk rough. 

Brut: You shut up about my mother 
and give back that money. 

SHorty: Why don’t you take it away 
from him? You’re a great wrestler. 

Stue: Yeah, that’s an idea, Bill. Want 
to try it? (Doorbell) 

Sporty: Oops! Company coming! 
Shall we all have tea? 

Stua: Open the door, Bill, and in the 
meantime, I’ll put this money in my 
pocket for safekeeping. 

Brit: You won’t get away with it, 
Slug, I’m warning you. (Doorbell) 
O.K., come in. (Dr. Evans and 
CoacnH LEONARD enter. Boys are 
amazed.) 

Boys: Dr. Evans! Coach Leonard! 

Bru: Golly! This ts a surprise! 

Dr. Evans: Is your father at home, 
Bill? 





Bru: No, sir, he isn’t. He’s working 
tonight. 

Dr. Evans: I was hoping I could see 
him, but I guess we can settle this 
among ourselves 

Stua: We'd better be shovin’ off, Bill. 
See you tomorrow. Good night, Dr. 
Evans. Good night, Coach. 

Coacu: Don’t leave now, boys. This 
may be interesting. 

Srorty: We don’t want to interrupt. 

CoacH: You're not _ interrupting, 
Shorty. Sit down. You too, Slug. 
(Boys sit down.) 

Dr. Evans: We're interested in your 
algebra, Bill. How’s it going? 

Biii: Not very well, I’m afraid. Miss 
Higgins has been telling me I’m 
slipping. But I made an “A” yes- 
terday in the quiz. 

Dr. Evans: That’s interesting. How 
do you account for your sudden 
success after a long line of failures? 

Brit: More luck than brains, I guess. 
Although Slug did help me with 
some of the homework. 

Coacu: Slug? Since when is he an 
algebra authority? 

Brix: It was a surprise to me too, but 
between us, we got the right an- 
swers. 

Dr. Evans (Drawing a book from his 
pocket): Was this little book any 
help to you? 

Bit: None at all. 
fore. What is it? 

Dr. Evans: It’s a teacher’s manual 

. . very valuable because it has all 
the answers. Miss Higgins is quite 
upset. 

Brix: Gee, that’s neat. Where did you 
get it? 

Dr. Evans: Out of your locker! 


I never saw it be- 


Bri: What? 

Dr. Evans: I said I got it out of your 
locker. 

Brit: When? 

Dr. Evans: This afternoon. 
and JANE enter unobserved.) 

Bru: But gee whiz! How did it get 
there? 

Dr. Evans: That’s what I want you 
to tell us. 

Bri: But how can I? I never saw it 
before. 

Doris: I did. I saw it this afternoon. 

Bitu: Doris! Jane! Where did you 
come from? 

JANE: Wrong night! 
morrow 

Dr. Evans: Just what do you know 
about this, Doris? 

Doris: I saw Slug Hogan put that 
little book in Bill’s locker this after- 
noon. Now the conversation I over- 
heard in your office makes sense. 
You thought Bill stole that answer 
book. 

Dr. Evans: Well, this is a new angle. 

Coacu: Is that true, Slug? 

SHorty: Is that the book you wouldn’t 
let me look at yesterday? 

Siva: Shut up, blabber-mouth. 

Dr. Evans: So it is true. Bill, I guess 
we owe you an apology. Slug, you 
report to me first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

Sive: I can explain the whole thing if 
you’d just give me the chance. 

Dr. Evans: You’ll have your chance 
in the morning, so think up some 
good answers. Coach Leonard, I’m 
glad to see your judgment of this 
young man was correct. I don’t mind 
telling you, Bill, the coach stood up 
for you in spite of the evidence. 


(Doris 


Club meets to- 





Brut: Thanks, Coach. 

Coacu: I’m glad I was right, Bill. 

Dr. Evans: And thanks to you, young 
lady, for supplying the proof. We 
could hardly believe Bill was mixed 
up in a thing like this. You see, I’ve 
known his mother for many years 
and it just didn’t sound like her son. 

Jane: Mother would be glad to hear 
that, sir. 

Dr. Evans: Good night, everybody. 
Sorry for the intrusion. (Begins to 
exit) 

Snorty: I think I’ll walk along with 
you, Dr. Evans. 

Stua: You better take cover, Shorty. 
I have no time for a squealer. 

Bru: Just a minute, Shorty. I’ll take 
that dollar before you go. 

SHorty (With a hollow laugh): Oh, yes, 
here it is, Bill. I almost forgot. 
Goodnight. (Scurries out after Dr. 
EVANS) 

Brit: If you two girls will clear out of 
here for a few minutes, I’d like to do 
some fancy talking to Slug. 

JANE: What do you have to say to him 
we can’t hear? 

Doris: Come on, Janie. Sometimes a 
man likes to settle things in his own 
way. I could drink an ice cream soda 
after this excitement. If anybody 
should be wanting to talk to us later, 
they’ll find us at the Blue Bird Grille. 

Buu: Thanks, Doris. I won’t keep you 
waiting too long. (Girls exit) 

Coacu: Would you like me to leave 
too, Bill? 

Bit: You can stay if you have the 
time. We could use a referee. 

Stua: So that’s how it’s to be, is it? 
Well come on! (Boys wrestle. Coacu 


referees. SuuG is winning. Sud- 
denly Bru reaches out blindly, grabs 
the apron off a chair and twists it 
around S.iva@’s head and neck. Siue 
suddenly gives up. Bru sits on his 
chest in triumph, tugging at the apron 
every now and then for good meas- 
ure. SLuG gasps.) Here, take your 
money. It’s in my wallet. 

Bru (Gets wallet and tosses it on floor): 
Before I let you up, you skunk, I 
just want to tell you something 
about apron strings. In some ways, 
they’re not so bad. And I guess I’ll 
hold on to them for a while, since I 
didn’t have any better sense than 
to take up with you and your kind! 
Maybe you'd better get a little sense 
too, Slug, and remember some of the 
things your mother told you. 
Mothers are pretty smart sometimes 
and boy oh boy in this case Mom 
sure was right. Now get out of here 
and stay out. (SLua gets up.) Go on 
... beat it. Make it snappy. I 
can’t stand the sight of you. (SLuG 
exits.) Thanks, Coach, for standing 
by. (Picking up wallet, and count- 
ing money.) Well, I’ll have enough 
for Mom’s Mother’s Day present 
after all. 

Coacu: I think the story of this night’s 
work, Bill, would be the best present 
your mother could ever have. And 
say ... drop in at the gym on 
Monday. The boys on the wrestling 
team will be interested in that new 
hold. I think we’ll call it the “Apron 
String Strangle Hold.” (Curtain 
closes as Bru and Coacu shake 
hands) 

THE END 





Part Two 


Intermediates 





Little Polka Dot 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

DorortHeEa Po.ka, a girl from Poland 

Mary 

JAMIE 

Lucy 

Patry 

POLLy 

JOHNNY 

RoBBIE 

LARRY 

MIcHAEL 

OTHER CHILDREN 

Pete, the Policeman 

ScENE 1 

SettinG: A schoolyard. 

Ar Rise: All of the children except 
DororTHEa are playing some popular 
game, or, if preferred, doing a folk 
dance. When the game or dance is 
finished the children may sit around 
the stage, jump rope, play jackstones, 
etc., while the eleven main characters 
group together downstage center. 

JamIE: We’ve got a new pupil today. 
Her mother just brought her. She’s 
talking to Miss Lawrence now. 

Mary: I know her. She lives next door 
to me. She’s a foreigner. She came 
from Poland, across the ocean. 

Lucy (Reproachfully): You shouldn’t 
call her a foreigner, Mary. 

Mary (Stubbornly): But she is a 
foreigner. 

Lucy: Nobody is a foreigner. 


Larry: Everybody is a foreigner to 
somebody else, Lucy. 

Parry: Sure. You are a foreigner to 
her, too, Lucy. And you, Mary. 
Mary (Indignanily): I am not a for- 

eigner. I am an American. 

Potty: Of course you are. But if you 
were to go to the country that this 
girl comes from, you would be a 
foreigner there. 

Mary: I never thought of it that way 
before. 

JOHNNY: Well, you’d better start 
thinking of it, Mary. I guess we 
Americans have all been foreigners at 
some time or other. 

MicHaAkzE.: I guess so. My father and 
mother came from Ireland. But 
that was years ago. 

Jounny: And this new girl is my 
cousin, if anybody wants to make 
anything of it. My father sent for 
her and for her father and mother. 
They are going to be Americans, and 
I’ll bet they'll be good ones, too. 

MicnagL: Gee! Does she speak 
English, Johnny? 

Jounny: Of course she does. I bet she 
speaks English better than we do. 
She never uses any slang. 

Rosse: I think slang is fun. 

Larry: Well, anyway, she’s sort of a 
guest so we'll have to be very nice to 
her. Miss Lawrence said so when she 





told us she was coming. 

Jounny: I think you’ll like her well 
enough to be nice to her anyway. 
I made up my mind to be mean to 
her. But I liked her even if she was a 
girl, so I couldn’t be mean to her. 

Larry (Looks toward right): When is 
she coming out? I guess Miss Law- 
rence is taking her whole life 
history. 

Jamie: If she doesn’t come out pretty 
soon she won’t have any recess. 
Patry: She’d better have some recess 
because I’m saving half my lunch 

for her. 

Mary: And I’ve got a piece of candy 
for her. 

Jamie: She can have my apple. (He 
takes it from his pocket and polishes 
it on his sleeve.) 

MicHaEL: Hush. Here she comes. 
(Everybody is silent as DororHEA 


enters right. She is blonde and pretty, 
with long pigtails.) 
DororHeEa (Shyly): Hello. 


Parry: Hello. (Hands her a paper- 
wrapped parcel) Here is some of my 
lunch for you. 

Jamie (Brusquely): And here is a nice 
red apple. 

Mary (Takes candy from her pocket and 
hands it to her): And here is some 
candy for you. 

DororHEea (Laughs as she takes the 
things): Oh, thank you. You are 
all very good to me. But you Ameri- 
cans eat all the time. It is a wonder 
you are not all fat as barrels. 

Potiy (Shyly): What is your name? 

DororHEa: It is Dorothea Polka. 


on Larry, threateningly): Oh, so you 
think it’s funny, huh? I’ll push your 
face in. 

DororHea (Seizes him by the arm, 
quickly): Oh, no, Johnny! He didn’t 
mean it. And he has too nice a face 
to push in. 

Larry (Aggrieved): I wasn’t laughing 
at her anyway. 

JOHNNY (Relazxes): Well, see that it 
doesn’t happen again. 

Dororuea: Children should laugh, 
Johnny. See! I am laughing. I 
think America is so happy a place 
to be that I must laugh. 

Patty: We will call you little Dot 
Polka. 

Potuy: Better still, let’s call her little 
Polka Dot. 

Dororuea: But that isn’t my name. 

Patty: It’s a good nickname for you. 

Lucy: You are cute, just like a little 
polka dot. 

JoHNNY (Belligerently, advancing on 
Lucy): If you are making fun of 
her — 

Rossie: It’s a cute name for her, 
Johnny. We've all got nicknames, 
like you’ve got Johnny, and I’m 
Robbie instead of Robert. Little 
Dot Polka is lots cuter than Doro- 
thea Polka, and Polka Dot is cuter 
than Dot Polka, Isn’t it? 

JoHnny (Doubtfully): I don’t know. 

Dororuea: I like the name little 
Polka Dot. I think it’s the cutest 
name I’ve ever heard. Why do you 
have to be cross about it, Johnny? 

JoHNNY: Because my father told me I 
had to take care of you. That’s why, 


Larry: Dorothea Polka. That’s a Dorotuea (With great dignity): But I 


funny name. 


can take care of myself. I have taken 


JoHunny (Doubles his fist and advances care of myself all my life. 
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Jounny: Well, your life isn’t very long, 
remember? (Pere enters right. 
Blows a sharp blast on his whistle, and 
DoroTHEA runs to JOHNNY and 
cowers in fear against him. JOHNNY 
puts a protective arm around her.) 
There. I knew you needed to be 
taken care of. 

Pere: What are you afraid of, little 
girl? I won’t hurt you. I am here to 
take care of you. 

DororHeEa (Gasps): The uniform! You 
are Gestapo. 

Jounny: For goodness’ sake! Pete 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. Policemen in 
America are friends to everybody, 
especially children, as long as they 
behave themselves and obey the law. 

Pere (Hands her a chocolate bar): Here, 
have a sweet on me. Sweets for the 
sweet, I always say. Say, you’re new 
here, aren’t you? 

JoHNnNy (Nods): That’s why she’s 
scared. In her country they always 
run away from a policeman, or a 
uniform of any kind. 

DororHeEa: Except the good soldiers. 
We do not run away from them. 

Pete (Strokes his chin, thoughtfully): 
Well, now, we can’t let little girls be 
afraid of policemen, can we? We'll 
have to do something about that. 

Rossie (Interested, strokes his chin and 
strikes an attitude just like Pern’s): 
H’m, now, what can we do? 

JaMIE: Maybe we could have a party 
at the police station for her, like we 
do at Halloween. 

DororHea (Gasps again): A party at 
the police station? But that is im- 
possible. 

MicHazE.: Oh, no, it isn’t. At Hallo- 
ween we always have big parties at 


all the police stations all over the 
place. (Confidentially to DoroTHEa) 
But of course, that’s so the kids 
won’t get into mischief. 

Larry: It’s really more fun to have a 
party than to make soap pictures on 
people’s windows, or to cut down 
clothes lines, or break street lamps, 
or things like that. 

Rossie: Besides, each of us boys is a 
policeman that night. We've got a 
special badge and everything. We 
have to see that all the girls get home 
safely, and that none of the other 
kids do things they shouldn’t do. 

Pere (Thoughtfully): I think a party 
can be arranged even if it isn’t Hal- 
loween for you, little Polka Dot. 
Isn’t that what they called you? 

DorotHea (Nods): Yes. After this 
that is going to be my nickname. 

Pere: We'll have a party for you at 
Station 9 tomorrow afternoon after 
school. 

DororHEa: That will be fun. But I 
cannot imagine being in a police 
station without being arrested. 

Pere: Well, if it will make you feel any 
better I will come and arrest you 
first. 

Dororuea (Giggles): Oh, no. I do not 
wish to be arrested. 

Pere: Very well, then. Tomorrow 
afternoon, after school, we will ex- 
pect all you children at the station 
house. (Salutes them and exits right) 

DorotHea (With a sigh): What a 
strange country this is, where you 
even have parties at the police 
station. 

Mary: And that isn’t all. At Christ- 
mas all the policemen play Santa 
Claus to all the children that the 





real Santa Claus doesn’t have time 
for. 

JoHNNY (Enthusiastically): Yes, and 
all the firemen do, too. 

DoroTHEa (In wide-eyed amazement): 
They do? 

Rossie: They sure do. They make 
workshops out of the police and fire 
stations, and they fix up all kinds of 
toys to help Santa Claus. 

DoroTHEA: Why, that’s wonderful. 
Couldn’t we all help to do that, too? 

Lucy: Oh, we do. I helped to dress 
dolls last year, and I painted some 
of the toys. It was fun. 

MIcHAEL: We can ask them if we can’t 
help this year, too. It’s a great gag. 

DoroTHEa (Puzzled, puts hands to her 
throat): Gag? Does it make you 
sick? 

MicnHak. (Laughs): No. Of course not. 
Gag means good sport. Fun, you 
know. 

DororHEa: You talk so funny some- 
times. (Nods) But I will soon learn 
to talk funny, too, just like you. 

Mary: I think we should all have a 
party for you this afternoon because 
you are a new pupil and have come 
from so far away. 

Patry: I have a better idea. Let’s 
have it next week instead, right here 
in the schoolyard. Then we can all 
practice up some pieces to speak, 
and songs to sing, and maybe a 
dance or two for entertainment. 

Jamie: That’s a good idea. I’m all for 
it. 

Potty: It’s a deal. Let’s go. (A bell 
rings offstage, and all the children 
quietly form a double line and march 
out.) 

CURTAIN 


Scenz 2 

Te: One week later. 

Sertine: Same as Scene 1. The stage 
may now be decorated with flowers and 
greens. 

At Rise: The children, dressed in party 
clothes, are doing a folk dance. When 
they finish, DoroTHEA speaks. 

DororuHEa: I have learned ‘God Bless 
America” to sing at the party. (She 
steps to center and sings the song. The 
children applaud.) 

Mary: Now I think we should sing 
“America” and salute the flag. (She 
brings flag and sets it in center of 
stage. All sing “America” and then 
salute the flag.) 

Jamie: I have a piece to speak. It is 
called “Welcome, Little Cousin.” 
(He steps to center, bows and recites.) 
Welcome, little cousin 
From the land across the sea. 

We welcome you to share with us 
Our land of liberty. 

We hope you'll like our country. 
We hope you'll like us too. 

Because we've all decided 

That we certainly like you. (Bows to 
DororTHEA) 

DorotuEa: Thank you, Jamie. I cer- 
tainly do like you all very much.) 
(Lucy and Parry step forward to 
center. 

Lucy: We have a little song to sing. 

Patty: We think it’s cute a sanything. 
(They both sing, two part, to the tune 
of “Music! Music! Music!’’) 

We have come together here 

Just to bring a bit of cheer 
To our little Polka Dot 

With Music! Music! Music! 
All we want is liking you, 

And for you to like us, too. 





Join in everything we do 
With Music! Music! Music! 
Closer, my dear, come closer! (Chil- 
dren draw closer.) 
And we'll tell you a little secret 
That we'll share with you ... 
and you... and you... 
(Point to three children in suc- 
cession) 
So — all we want is liking you, 
And for you to like us, too. 
Join in everything we do 
With Music! Music! 
(Children all applaud.) 
Pouiy: And now I’d like to do a little 
dance. (She does a tap or toe dance. 
JoHNNY, Ropsie, Larry, and Mi- 
CHAEL step to center with their gift 
boxes.) 
JouNNY: I’m not going to make a 
speech, 
But, as you may guess, 
I’m going to give Miss Polka Dot 
A lovely polka dot dress. 
(He hands her his box, which she 
opens with an exclamation of de- 
light. The girls help her put the 
dress on.) 
Rosste: I have got a present, too. 
You may have figured that. 
I’ve brought our little Polka Dot 
A pretty polka dot hat. (He hands 
her his hat box, which she opens 
with another exclamation of pleas- 
ure. Pouxy helps her put it on, 
then hands her the mirror so she 
can see how she looks.) 


Music! 


Po.tiy: You’re the cutest girl that I’ve 
seen. 
We'll have to make you our Polka 

Dot Queen. 

Larry: And as you all must surely 
know 

A costume’s not complete 

Without the proper slippers 

To put upon your feet. (He hands 
her the shoe-box with the slippers 
tied with polka dot bows. She sits 
down on a little chair, while 
Larry puts them on her feet.) 

DorotrHea: You make me feel like 
Cinderella 
Going to the ball. 
Larry (Rises and bows gallantly): 
And if I were to be your Prince 
I would not mind at all. 
MicHaEL: My mother says, when she 
goes out, 

“T’ve not a decent rag.’’ 

But we hope you'll feel all dressed up 

When you get this pretty bag. 
(He hands her his gift box. She 
takes out the bag and puts it on 
her arm.) 

Dorornea: You're all so very nice to 
me 

That I will always try to be 

A good American, like you, 

And do nice things for others, too. 
(She stands in the center near the 
flag while the children all sing 
the little song to the tune of 
“Music! Music! Music!’’) 

THE END 


at 





On Strike 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 
OwL 
SQUIRREL 
RosBIN 
WoopcHuck 
Bat 
MOLE 
SKUNK 
RaBBIT 


ScEeneE 1 
Time: A summer day. 
SerrinG: A clearing in the woods. 


At Rise: All except Rassit are gath- 
ered together at a meeting place under 
a tree. The Own, looking very wise in 
his glasses, is chairman of the meet- 
ing. He has a book under one arm. 

Ow. (Rapping on the tree for order): 
The meeting will come to order. Is 
everyone here? Squirrel? 

SQuiRREL (Standing up quickly): Here. 
(Salutes) At your service. 

Ow : Robin? 

Rosin (Chirping): Here. 

Ow: Woodchuck, otherwise known as 
Groundhog? 

Woopcnuck (Puffing because he is so 
fat): P — p — present. 

Ow.: Bat? (There is no answer. Ina 
moment, louder) Bat! 

Bat (Very sleepily): Y-e-s . . 
Honor. (Yawns) 

Ow .: Are you awake? 

Bat (Yawning): Oh, yes . . 
Honor. 

Ow: Mole? 


. your 


. your 


Mo ze (Jn a small voice): Here. 

Ow : Skunk? 

Sxunk (Standing up and strutting, 
showing off beautiful coat): Here. 

Ow .: Rabbit? (No answer) Rabbit! 

Rassit (Timidly peeking from behind 
a bush, looking around cautiously, 
then speaking in a hushed voice): 
Here. 

Ow: Come on, Rabbit, show yourself. 
I think we are quite safe here at the 
edge of the woods, out of sight of the 
farmhouse. 

Rassit (Looking around): I never 
harm anyone. . . but someone is al- 
ways trying to hurt me. (Sighs, then 
timidly comes from behind the bush) 

Ow .: Now that we are all here, we can 
proceed with the business in hand. 
(Clears throat) Ladies and gentlemen 
of the Grievance Committee, we are 
gathered here today to decide on 
ways and means of combating the 
great conspiracy against us. 

Sxunx (Indignantly): Farmer Dul- 
lard’s conspiracy. The old dullard! 

Own (Rapping for order): No inter- 
ruptions from the floor, please. As I 
was saying, we are meeting today to 
air our grievances against Farmer 
Dullard, and to decide what can be 
done. For countless generations our 
families have lived here on the farm 
now owned by Farmer Dullard. For 
countless generations we have lived 
in comparative peace with the hu- 
man race. 





Rassit (Timidly): We have always 
had to be . . . (Looks around) very 
cautious . . . though. 

Ow L: Of course, we have had to use 
our wits. But until Farmer Dullard 
moved here last year, our lives went 
along quite smoothly. Am I right. 
Yea or nay? 

Aut (Except Bat): Yea. Yea. 

Bat (Coming in sleepily at the end): 
Yea. 

Ow .: Farmer Dullard is making life 
unbearable. The time has come for 
the Grievance Committee to decide 
on a course of action. Our homes are 
being destroyed. Our food is being 
taken from us. Our lives are con- 
stantly in danger. Evidence is 
mounting that Farmer Dullard is 
deliberately trying to get rid of us. 
Robin, will you please state your 
case. 

Rosin (Standing, tipping back and 
forth in birdlike fashion) : I live in the 
orchard, as my family has for more 
years than I can count. It has been 
a wonderful place to live until... 
until lately . . . (Chokes up) 

Ow: Please control yourself, Robin. 
We realize this is a painful matter 
for you to discuss, but the Commit- 
tee must know the facts. What has 
happened? 

Rosin: Ever since Farmer Dullard 
moved in, the orchard hasn’t been 
the same. We robins are in constant 
danger. Maybe we do eat a few of 
his cherries now and then, but is that 
any reason . . . (Gets out handkerchief 
and wipes eyes) 

Ow: Any reason for what, Robin? 

Rosin: For . . . for hiding behind the 
grape arbor and shooting at us. 
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Yesterday my Aunt Elizabeth and 
Cousin Charley got hit. I'll never 
see them again. (Sits down and 
buries face in handkerchief) 

Ow. (Consulting his book): “Insect 
pests do untold damage to fruit 
crops every year. Birds are the 
greatest insect destroyers. Without 
birds, farmers would have to go out 
of the fruit business.”’ (Looks up) I 
guess this is one book Farmer Dul- 
lard never has read. (Reads again) 
“Scientists have found as many as 
250 tent caterpillars in the stomach 
of one bird.” 

Rosin: And what about weed seeds? 

Ow: Hmmm. (Turns pages) Oh yes, 
here we are: “Birds not only eat in- 
sects, but they eat quantities of weed 
seeds. Scientists discovered that a 
bobwhite ate 1,700 weed seeds at 
one meal, and that a snowbird ate 
1,500 pigweed seeds.” (T'urns pages) 
Robins . . . robins . . . (Reads) “The 
robin as an insect destroyer more 
than makes up for any injury he does 
to fruit crops.” 

Rosin: There now! 

Sxunx: If Farmer Dullard weren’t 
such a dullard, he’d know that him- 
self. 

SquirReE-: I shudder to think what his 
orchard would look like without 
robins. 

Ow: Does anyone wish to make a 
motion? 

MoLe (Squeakily): I do. I move... 
that the Committee move. . . that 
every move of Farmer Dullard 
against the robins...is...is... 

Owx: Wicked, cruel, and unreason- 
able. Excellent! All in favor say 
“Aye.” 





Aut (Except Bat): Aye. 

Bat (Coming in at end again): Aye. 

Ow: Now, Skunk, do you wish to 
state your case? 

Sxunk: I certainly do. And the facts 
don’t smell very sweet, I can tell you. 
Farmer Dullard is after me and my 
family. Not only with a gun, but 
with traps. And he is cutting out the 
brush along the creek where we have 
lived for generations. Maybe we do 
take an occasional egg from his hen- 
house, but is that any reason .. . 

Ow : No reason at all, considering how 
many rats and mice you skunks eat 
around the barns. 

Skunk (Smacking lips): Ummmm, rats 
and mice! We like them much bet- 
ter than eggs, if Farmer Dullard only 
knew it. To say nothing of liking 
grasshoppers and beetles. He just 


doesn’t realize how much good we do 


around the place. I accuse him 
OH ciaig 

Ow : Of cruel, wicked, and unreason- 
able conduct! All in favor... 

Aut (Except Bat, interrupting): Aye. 

Bat (Yawning): Aye. 

Ow: Woodchuck, can you think of 
any good you woodchucks do around 
the farm? 

Woopcuuck:G...g...good? Well, I 
shoulds...s...say. Don’t we go 
after the J...J... June beetles? 
Don’t we eat them by theh...h... 
hundreds? 

Ow: And how does Farmer Dullard 
treat you, may I ask? 

Woopcuuck: Likec...c... criminals. 
That’s how. He is always sicking 
hisd...d... dogs after us, or hiding 
near our b...b... burrow with a 
gun, or trying tod...d... dig us 


out. He makes lifem...m... 
miserable for us. Maybe wed... 
d...do eat a few things from his 
g..-.g... garden once in a while, 
but... 

Ow: But his action is uncalled for and 
unwarranted. Is everyone agreed? 

Au. (Except Bar): Agreed. 

Bat (Sleepily): Me too. 

Ow.: All right, Bat. Better late than 
never. Just where do you stand, by 
the way? (Bat has fallen asleep 
again. MOo.LeE nudges him.) 

Bat: Huh? 

Ow: I said where do you stand? 
(Shakes Bat gently, and stands him 
on his feet) 

Bar (Still sleepy): Stand? I don’t, you 
know. I always hang when I sleep. 
(Gets a thought that rouses him) Oh, 
and that’s the trouble. I’m in dan- 
ger of losing my den tree! 

Mots: Your what? 

Bat: My den tree. The tree where I 
live. The tree with the nice hollow 
in it where I hang with my family 
and sleep . . . (The thought makes him 
sleepy again) . . . all day long. 
(Yawns) Oh, it’s a wonderful tree. 
But Farmer Dullard is clearing out 
the woods, and he marked our tree to 
cut down. Our wonderful tree! It’s 
been in the family for years. (Wipes 
eyes, yawns) 

Ow.: I know just how you feel. My 
hollow tree is in danger, too. 

SQUIRREL: And so is mine. Of course, 
in summer I live in a nest of sticks 
and bark high up in the branches. 
But for winter I do like a hollow 
tree. Farmer Dullard just doesn’t 
understand about forestry and trees. 
Why, his woods will be overrun with 





insects if he cuts down our den trees 
and drives us all out. 

Bat: Mosquitoes . . . (Rouses himself) 
Ummmm, mosquitoes! 

Ow: What are you talking about? 

Bat: We bats dote on mosquitoes. If 
Farmer Dullard cuts down our tree, 
I move... (Yawns) that mosquitoes 
... (Yawns) sting him all to pieces. 

Woopcnuck:Is...s... second the 
motion. 

Ow. (Rapping on tree for emphasis): 
The motion about mosquitoes is car- 
ried . . . unanimously. Now, Mole, 
what is your grievance against 
Farmer Dullard? 

Mote: Oh dear, life has never been so 
hard. We moles don’t know which 
way to tunnel! Farmer Dullard is 
always trying to dig us out and 
block our doorways. Maybe we do 
hump up his lawn a little, but is 
that any reason... 

Ow: Decidedly not. (Thumbs through 
book). Moles... moles. Here we are. 
“Although moles disturb lawns with 
their tunnels and eat earthworms 
which are beneficial to the soil, more 
than half their diet .. .” (Ow looks 
up) take note of this, my friends .. . 
“more than half their diet consists of 
harmful insects like cutworms which 
cut off little cabbages and corn plants 
at the ground and kill them.” 

Mote: Ummm, cutworms! (Smacks his 
lips) 

Ow: Farmer Dullard is outvoted .. . 
(Quickly counts noses) eight to one! 

Aut (Except Bat): Yea. 

Bat (Yawning): Yea. 

Ow 1: Now, Rabbit, do you think you 
could step up before the Committee 
and tell how you have been treated? 
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Nobody’s going to bite you. 

Rassit (Coming out timidly): Yes, 
sir. (Keeps looking around cau- 
tiously) 

Ow .: First, explain your service to 
humanity. 

Rassit: I don’t understand, please. 

Ow : In other words, what good do 
you do in the world? 

Rassit (Sighing): I’m afraid not very 
much, sir. I don’t (Looks at Bat) eat 
mosquitoes. I can’t say (Looks at 
Woopcuuck) I like June bugs. I 
haven’t the right kind of teeth (Looks 
at Skunx) for eating rats and mice 
and grasshoppers. I can’t (Looks at 
Rosin) sit up in the cherry and 
apple trees and eat pests. I have no 
taste for (Looks at MoLE)cutworms 
or grubs. (Sighs humbly) I guess I’m 
not much good for anything. 

SQuIRREL: Why, you are too! You're 
awfully nice to look at! 

Ow : I must say everyone admires the 
way you can jump. 

Mote: And your ears — they’re most 
unusual, you know. 

Bat (Dreamily): Mosquitoes . . . 

Rassit: My fur is of some value, I 
understand. But, without my fur, 
I’d never be here to tell the tale... 

Ow: I think we are all agreed that 
rabbits have a definite . . . shall we 
say artistic... value for mankind. 

Rassit: Farmer Dullard doesn’t seem 
to think so. He is always after us, 
he and his dogs. And he is cutting 
away the briar patch where we have 
lived for generations. Maybe we do 
eat some of his clover and alfalfa, 
but is that any reason... 

Ow: Emphatically not. 

Sxunx (Strutting): Emphatically not. 





Ow: Motion carried. And now, 
friends, I too have a case. We owls 
like mice and insects quite as much 
as skunks do. But Farmer Dullard 
does not seem to realize it. (Looks 
around) It is obvious from the evi- 
dence that we are all victims of a 
conspiracy. Innocent victims of a 
cruel conspiracy. Now the question 
before us today is — what shall we 
do about it? 

Rassit (Timidly): All I know is... 
I can’t go on like this. I’m a nervous 
wreck. 

Skunk: We can’t any of us go on like 
this. It isn’t dignified. 

Rosin: It isn’t just. 

Mo zg: Or intelligent. 

Woopcuuck: Orh...h... healthy. 

Ow: Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Grievance Committee, as Chairman, 
I say there is one thing for us to do. 

Aux (Except Bat): What? What? 

Bat: Where? . 

Ow : The only thing for us to do is to 
beat Farmer Dullard at his own 
game. Since Farmer Dullard insists 
on taking unfair advantage of us, 
we must strike for our rights — all of 
us, all at the same time. 

Au (Except Bat): Strike? 

Bat (Yawning): I second the motion. 

Ow : Farmer Dullard has been making 
life miserable for us. All right then, 
we strike. We pack up and move out 
on him, in a body. Let the rats over- 
run his granary! Let the mice over- 
run his hay mow! Let bettles and 
cutworms and grasshoppers and 
other pests take over his garden and 
orchard. Let mosquitoes... 

Bat (Waking up) : Mosquitoes! (Smacks 
his lips) 


Ow.: Let mosquitoes sting Farmer 
Dullard right and left! 

Aut (Except Rassir): When do we 
strike? 

Ow.: The sooner, the quicker. 

Rassir (Fearful): But . . . to move to 
a strange place .. . think of the 
danger. I am so fond of my briar 
patch. 

Ow.: I have an idea we won’t have to 
strike very long. We'll need a 
picket, though. Someone who can 
keep an eye on things and report to 
us while we’re off the job. Who will 
volunteer for picket duty? 

SqurrREL (Quickly): I will. I'll stay 
here and keep you posted on every- 
thing that happens. I can hide in the 
treetops and see without being seen. 

Ow.: Providing you can remember to 
scold to yourself and not out loud! 

SqurrREL: Who, me? 

Sxunkx: I second the motion. I think 
Squirrel will make a very good 
picket. 

Woopcuuck: P...p... peach of a 
p...p...picket. 

Ow: We'll set up strike headquarters 
out of sight of the farm, and when- 
ever there is news, Squirrel can 
make a report. Everyone in favor 
say “ Aye.” 

Aut (Except Bat): Aye. 

Bat (Rousing): . . . my, mine, me, we 
our, ours, us. 

More (Nudging Bart): 
you’re dreaming again. 

Ow: All right, then. It’s agreed. We 
strike. We move out immediately 
and set up strike headquarters 
nearby, with a picket on duty. And 
in six weeks, to a minute, (Consults 
watch) we'll meet here again, under 


Wake up, 





this same tree, to decide what to do 
next. 

Rassir (Jumping up excitedly): I 
hear dogs! Way off in the distance, I 
hear dogs. Farmer Dullard must be 
coming. Run... run for your lives. 

Ow. (Calling out as all scatter in differ- 
ent directions): In six weeks. Re- 
member! Six weeks, to the minute. 

CURTAIN 
o * * 
ScENE 2 

True: Later. (A curtain does not have 
to be used at the end of the first scene, 
since the passage of time ts indicated 
in the speeches. This scene should 
start slowly and speed up gradually.) 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Ow1 ts sitting on a stump as 
SKUNK saunters in. 

Skunk: Hoo, hoo, Owl. Are you there? 

Ow : Hoo, hoo. 

Skunk: We’ve been on strike four 
weeks today, brother Owl. I won- 
der what Squirrel will report when 
he comes again. He’s been a pretty 
good picket, hasn’t he? 

Ow: Excellent. Hoot! 
comes now. 

SquiRREL (Coming in importantly): 
Hear ye, hear ye. Farmer Dullard is 
in a dither. He can’t begin to catch 
all the rats in the barn. He can’t be- 
gin to catch all the mice in the hay 
mow. (Ezits, calling “Hear ye, 
hear ye.’’) 

Ow : Did you hear that Skunk? 

Skunk: Did I? Mice in the hay and 
rats in the barn. It looks as if we’re 
winning the strike. 

Ow .: Hoot and ahoy. All we need is 
patience. Everything comes to him 
who waits. (Yawns, ducks back be- 


There he 


hind foliage. SkuNK goes back behind 
stump. In a minute SQUIRREL comes 
in again a little faster than before.) 

ScurrRE: Bulletin! Bulletin! The 
cutworms are cutting off the cab- 
bages. The cutworms are cutting off 
the corn. The June beetles are eat- 
ing the garden. A million new grubs 
have been born. (zits calling 
“Bulletin,” etc.) 

Woopcruck (Crawling out of burrow, 
behind bush): M...m . mole. 
Mole! 

MOLE (Sticking head out): Woodchuck. 
Woodchuck! 

Woopcnuck:D...d.. 
the news? 

Mo te: I did indeed. The cutworms! 
The grubs! 

Woopcnuck: TheJ...J.. 
beetles. (Chuckles) W. 
wonder what Farmer Dullard ‘thinks 
now. (Goes back to burrow) 

Mote (Backing behind bush): Plenty, 
brother. You can be sure of that. 
(SQUIRREL comes tn again, a little 
faster.) 

SquirREL: Extra! Extra! Insects are 
swarming over the orchard, eating 
the leaves, eating the fruit. Mos- 
quitoes are driving Farmer Dullard 
frantic. Zooommmm, z2z222. (Exits, 
calling ““Extra!’’ etc.) 

Rosin (Hopping in): Bat, Bat. Where 
are you? (No answer) Bat! (There is 
a feeble, sleepy answer from behind a 
tree.) Bat! 

Bat (Sticking head out): Oh, it’s you, 
Robin. What’s up? Or down? 

Rosin: Did you hear the news? In- 
sects are swarming over the orchard. 
Mosquitoes are driving Farmer Dul- 
lard frantic. 


. did you hear 


: a, 





Bat (Smacking lips): Mosquitoes — 
ummmm. Aren’t they wonderful? 
(Yawns) Wonder .. . ful. (Retires 
to sleep again. Rosin hops out. From 
here on SQUIRREL comes in faster and 
faster, to show passage of time. Heads 
of other animals bob back and forth.) 

SquirREL: Farmer Dullard can do 
nothing to stop the invasion of rats 
and mice. They are eating all his 
hay and grain. They are even chew- 
ing up the harness. (Exits and soon 
returns) Farmer Dullard can do 
nothing to stop the invasion of cut- 
worms and June beetles, to say noth- 
ing of grasshoppers and other insects. 
His garden will soon be in ruins. 
(Exits and returns quickly) Farmer 
Dullard is in despair over his or- 
chard, which is swarming with pests. 
He can’t do a thing . . . except 
scratch his mosquito bites. (Ezits, 


re-enters almost at once) Extra spe- 
cial! Extra special! Farmer Dullard 


admits his mistake! He regrets he 
drove us out on strike. He is willing 
to call off the whole conspiracy. He 
sees now that it hurts him more than 
it hurts us. Extra special! (Ezits) 
Ow.: What did I tell you, folks? To- 
morrow the six weeks are up. The 
Grievance Committee will meet at 
the meeting place. 
CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 
Time: The next day. 
Serrina: The same. 
At RisE: Ow. is again in charge of the 
meeting, which is already in progress. 
Ow : Everyone seems to be here except 
Rabbit. Rabbit! (Calls out) Rabbit! 
Rassit (Hopping in excitedly): Pardon 


me for being late. But I’m so ex- 
cited. (Looks around) Is it safe to 
talk? 

Ow : Quite safe. 

Rassir: I was so lonesome for my old 
briar patch this morning I slipped 
back at dawn to take a look. And 
what do you think? 

SquirREL: I could have told you. In- 
stead of cutting down the last of the 
briars, Farmer Dullard is letting 
them grow again. He’s discovered 
that rabbits are worth looking at. 
That’s one of the things I had to re- 
port. (Holds up list) 

Rassir: It’s wonderful. My nice safe 
briar patch. Now I’m sure I won’t 
get a nervous breakdown. 

Ow. (Rapping for order): Fellow strik- 
ers, we are all assembled . . . 

Rosin (Eagerly): May I say a word? 

Ow : Robin has the floor. 

Rosin: I was feeling very lonely for the 
old orchard this morning. And so I 
flew back, at dawn, to have a look. 
And what do you think. That old 
grapevine is so eaten up with insects 
Farmer Dullard can’t hide behind it 
with his gun any more. 

SquirRE.: I was going to report that 
too. And something you couldn’t 
see; Robin! Farmer Dullard hasn’t a 
gun any more. He sold it to the 
junk man. 

Rosin, Woopcruck, Skunk and Ras- 
BIT: No gun! No gun! (They doa 
joyful dance.) 

SquirREL: He sold his traps too. 

Woopcuuck and Skunk: Whee! (They 
dance together) 

Own (Rapping for order): Order! 
Order! Dancing is out of order. 
Squirrel, we couldn’t have picked a 








better picket. 
else to report? 

SqurRREL: Since Farmer Dullard came 
to his senses, things have been hap- 
pening thick and fast. (Looks through 
his notes) He wants to make things 
pleasant for us, so we’ll call off the 
strike. Now he won’t cut down all 
our den trees in the woods. 

Moe (Nudging Bat): Bat, did you 
hear that? 

Bat (Sleepily): Gnat? (Smacks lips) 
Gnat! 

Mote: No, den tree. 

Bat (Waking up): Den tree? My den 
tree — where I used to hang and 
sleep? 

SqurIRREL: It’s still there, Bat. Waiting 
for you. And swarms of mosquitoes 
too. 

Bat (Dreamily): Ah . . . isn’t life won- 
derful? 

Ow : And is my tree all right too? 

SquirReE: Your tree is still there, Owl. 
Unfortunately mine got cut down 
before Farmer Dullard saw the 
light. But I’m not worried. I can 
find another, before winter. 

Woopcuuck: What about my b... 
b... burrow? 

SquirReE: It’s there waiting for you. 
Farmer Dullard decided it was bet- 
ter to have you and your family eat 
a little of his garden than have the 
June beetles and their relatives eat 
all of it. 

Woopcuuck: Ah... Juneb...b... 
beetles. (Sighs with happiness) 

Sxunx: And what about me? 

SquirrREL: Oh, you don’t have to 


Have you anything 


worry any more, Skunk. Farmer 
Dullard has decided to leave a nice 
lot of brush along the creek where 
you like to live. He’s even put out a 
garbage pail for your benefit .. . 
behind the barn. 

Skunk: He has! 
know! 

SqurrReEL: And will you get fat clean- 
ing up on those rats and mice! You 
too, Owl. 

Ow x: I can do with some rats and 
mice, I will admit. 

Mote: And me? How about me? 

SqurrREL: Farmer Dullard isn’t such 
a dullard any more. In fact, he’s 
thinking of changing his name to 
Dillard. He understands now who 
kept the cutworms and grubs under 
control. He’s not going to worry 
about a few humps in his lawn. 

Mo.e: Ummn, it will be good to get 
my teeth in a cutworm again. 

SqurrREL: A cutworm. You can get 
your teeth in a million, more or less. 

Ow .: Well, fellow strikers, it looks as 
if we can all go back to our jobs. 
Farmer Dullard . . . Dillard... 
realizes he needs us as much as we 
need him. 

Woopcuuck: I second them...m... 
motion. 

Sxunx: I third it. 

Ow: And may we never have to 
strike again, as long as we live. All 
in favor say “Aye.” 

Aux (Except Bat): Aye. 

Bat (Dreamily): Me too. 


Well, what do you 


THE END 





The Emperor's Daughters 


by Cena Christopher Draper 


Characters 

THE EMPEROR 

Tue Lorp High CHANCELLOR 

RosE 

Daisy 

LILY 

VIOLET 

PontipHEMuUS, Lord of a neighboring 
province 

GRIM 

ODIN 

ABGIR 

CHALEUR 

Pro.Loaue: There is a great disturbance 
in back of the curtains, which shake, 
tremble and flap. Suddenly the Lorp 
HigH CHANCELLOR pops out. 

CHANCELLOR (Aggrieved, speaking over 
his shoulder): You didn’t have to 
push me! (Straightening the ribbon 
across his chest and puffing up like a 
pigeon) After all, as Lord High 
Chancellor, I’m due more respect! 
Due? (Claps his hand to his forehead 
in sudden thought) Due? (Pulls a 
large gold watch from his pocket) Oh, 
by my venerable chin whiskers, I’m 
overdue! Threeee — eee minutes past 
eight! (Taps forehead) It seems to 
me I was due at eight o’clock. Of 
course, I was due; but to do what? 
That I do not recollect. (Laughing 
nervously) Ha! Here’sa riddle; I’m due 
to do, whate’er’s my due! But 
overdo, I know not what to do. 
(Cups hand back of ear and listens as 


the princesses 


his sons 


if someone prompts him off-stage 
from upper left. Nods head.) Of 
course. I remember. I was to tell a 
story! Now, let me see. (Tugs at 
beard) Hummmm. Did it go this 
way? (Motions with his left hand) 
Or, did it go that way? (Motions 
with his right hand) Or was it... 
and then again ... wasn’t it? 
Perhaps. . . possibly. . . perchance 
. . . (Firmly) OF COURSE! (Clear- 
ing his throat and beginning) There 
once was a kingdom, and naturally, 
if there’s a kingdom, there has to be 
a king, and if there’s a king, there 
has to be a very intelligent person as 
his adviser; none other than the 
Lord High Chancellor! (Bows 
deeply to the audience) Now, the 
king, or the Emperor, as he was 
called, was a very lovable, fuddle- 
duddle clown of a king, but the Lord 
High Chancellor was a man to com- 
mand admiration and respect. (Bows 
deeply. Then, as tf being repri- 
manded from off-stage) But I am 
telling it! Don’t keep nagging! Now, 
where am I? (Flapping his hand at 
upper left) No! No! I know where J 
am. I’m here. But it’s where am I 
in the story. (Nods head) Oh, yes. 
The Emperor was in real trouble! 
He had a very serious problem! No, 
it wasn’t taxes, or ants in the pant 
. . . (Holds up finger admonishingly) 
ah, ah. . . pantRY, or mice in the 





attics, or gold missing from his 
counting house. No, it wasn’t any 
of these. (Stepping to the edge of 
stage and speaking with great solem- 
nity) He had four unmarried daugh- 
ters! (Holds up hand and counts off 
four fingers, all the while shaking his 
head dolefully) Now, a man likes his 
freedom, even a king. He likes a 
night out once in awhile. But with 
four daughters, well, you can see he 
was in a dilemma. (Cupping his 
hand back of ear and listening again 
to off-stage.) Not ina dilemma? But 
in Abbercadabalum? (Throws up his 
hands) I know! I know! I only said 
he was in a dilemma ... in a fix 

. .inamess. . .ona predicament 
... @m emergency ... CRISIS! 
(To off-stage) All right! You don’t 
like the way I’m telling it. (To 
audience, shrugging his shoulders) 


Well, you can see for yourselves, I’m 
telling it exactly the way it all hap- 
pened, because J was there! (Steps 
back through the curtains.) 

7 * . 


Serrine: The Royal Garden. 

At Rise: At a small game table, seated 
on low stools facing each other, are the 
Emperor and the Lorp HicH CHAN- 
CELLOR. They sit in gloomy dejection, 
each in identical positions with elbows 
on table, chins in hand. First the 
EMPEROR gives a great gusty sigh, 
then the CHANCELLOR sighs. The 
following dialogue takes place with the 
characters keeping the same positions, 
lifting their heads to deliver their 
laments and then dropping chins back 
into hands. 

Emperor: Alas! 

CHANCELLOR: Alack! 


Emperor: Ah me! 

CHANCELLOR: Woe is me! 

EmPEror (Sitting up straight and eye- 
ing the CHANCELLOR challengingly): 
Alack a day! 

CHANCELLOR (Sitting up and rising to 
the challenge): Alas the day! 

Emperor (Rising and leaning over 
table): Twiddle twaddle! 

CHANCELLOR (Also rising): 
dwaddle! 

Emperor (Striking the table with fist 
and roaring): By the crowned heads 
of my forefathers! 

CHANCELLOR (Strikes table with fist): 
By my. . . (Hesitates, groping for a 
word) By my .. . (He tugs at his 
beard as he thinks, then speaks tri- 
umphantly.) Ah! By my venerable 
chin-whiskers! 

EMPEROR (Opens his mouth to speak. 
Feels his bare chin. Shakes his head. 
It is clear he ts beaten. He begins to 
pace the garden, hands clasped behind 
him): Of course. What would you 
expect? I never win at anything. 
Oh, there’s no doubt about it, no 
doubt about it. I’m the saddest 
Emperor alive. I’m a King accursed. 

CHANCELLOR (Pacing behind the Em- 
PEROR): And I, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, am filled with gloom. 

Emperor (Turning, bumps into CHAN- 
CELLOR. There is much side stepping, 
profuse bows by each, but it ts the 
Emperor who loses ground and walks 
around CHANCELLOR. His crown has 
slipped sidewise. He ts very excited): 
You see? No respect for the King. 
None. Not even from the Lord High 
Chancellor. Why, come to think of 
it, not even from my subjects. A 
King in petticoats, they call me. 


Diddle 





Queen James Henry I. (Holding up 
hand to stop CHANCELLOR who is 
trying to protest.) Oh, I know. Hen- 
pecked. Woman-run. There’s no 
need denying it. When a man has 
four daughters, four unmarried 
daughters, he can’t call his soul his 
own! (Changing his voice to a high 
falsetto) ‘‘Father, have you had your 
medicine yet? Father, are your feet 
dry? Father!” Plague take it! 
Women! Petticoats and silk hose! 
(He throws up his hands, and re- 
sumes his pacing, five steps right, turn, 
five steps left.) 

CHANCELLOR (Trotting behind the Em- 
PEROR): Now, Your Majesty ... 

Emperor (Halting abruptly): And don’t 
say “Your Majesty’! Was there 
ever a time I was such? As a lad, I 
was ruled by my mother, the Queen! 
And then, my wife. . . 


CHANCELLOR (Shuddering): Ahhh. . . 


Emperor: Exactly. Rest her soul. 
And then, as I was looking forward 
to years of peace, what happens? 
(CHANCELLOR attempts to speak.) 
No, no! I’m telling this story. Now, 
then. I love my daughters, each one. 
But lately, their dispositions have 
changed. From sweet, gracious 
Princesses, they have become shrews. 
Yes, shrews! Even to my dear little 
Rose, “the sweetest flower, that ever 
drank the amber shower.” 

CHANCELLOR (Gloomily): There’s no 
use contradicting that. Since the 
people have made it known they 
want the Princesses married .. . 

Emperor: The people? The people, 
you say. 

CHANCELLOR: And the Emperor. 

Emperor (Nodding head): Precisely. 
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Every man longs for grandsons. But 
where is it getting us? Are our 
wishes being obeyed? No. All the 
desirable Princes from all the royal 
provinces have been presented to 
each of the girls. And not a Prince, 
not a single Prince will any of them 
have. (Clears throat, moves over to 
CHANCELLOR, looks all around to be 
sure no one can hear him.) As a 
matter of fact, if the truth be known, 
not one of the Princes would have 
one of my daughters. 

CHANCELLOR (Shocked): Sire! 

Emperor: We might as well speak the 
truth. The Princesses have lost 
their pretty ways. Their smiles have 
turned into frowns, their sweet 
chatter into rantings, their gentle- 
ness into violence. (Shivers and 
sighs gustily) Alas. 

CHANCELLOR: Alack. 

Emperor: Ah me. 

CHANCELLOR: Woe is me. 

Emperor: No, no! Let’s not start that 
again. 

CHANCELLOR (Placing his arm about 
the EMPEROR’s shoulders): These are 
indeed trying times, but we mustn’t 
be down-hearted. We must be... 
lion-hearted! 

Emperor (Hopefully): Lion-hearted? 

CHANCELLOR (Nodding): Fearless. 

Emperor (Growing bold): Fearless! 

CHANCELLOR: Dauntless! (A trumpet 
is blown offstage and a voice an- 
nounces, ‘‘Make way, make way for 
the royal Princesses!”’) Ob, my. The 
Princesses here? Oh, help, help! 

Emperor (Jn alarm): Quick, run for 
your life! (The Emprror and 
CHANCELLOR commence to run in 
circles, making themselves most ridic- 





ulous, as the four Princesses enter 
center. They stop and look disap- 
provingly at the two men.) 

Princesses: Father! 

Emperor (Halts abruptly, the CHan- 
CELLOR bumping into him, and re- 
maining behind the Emperor, who 
quaveringly faces his girls): Ah, my 
dear daughters. My sweet daugh- 
ters. 

PrINCcEssEs: Ha, ha. Sweet? 

Emperor (Nervously): Well, after all 
were not each one of you named for 
a flower? Rose, Lily, Daisy, and 
Violet? (He moves over to the nearest 
girl with the CHANCELLOR sticking 
close at his back.) Ah, Lily. (Dra- 
matically) ““‘The Lily in whose snow- 
white bells, simplicity delights and 
dwells.” (Lity yawns.) And you, 
Daisy. ‘That sweet silent flower 
that breathes with me in sun and 


air.” (Daisy yawns. Emperor takes 
the limp hand of the next Princess.) 
And you, dear Rose. ‘The sweetest 
flower that ever drank the amber 


shower.” (Rose shrugs. EMPEROR 
goes to the last Princess.) Ah, Violet. 
“The gentle, soft and humble heart, 
in the Violet’s sweetness breathes.” 
(VioLET stifles a yawn.) Ahem, well 
. . . I was about to say, “Round 
every flower there gleams a glory.” 
But... 

CHANCELLOR (Peeking out from behind 
the EMPEROR): We were just saying 
you all were like a fragrant bouquet. 

Rose: That's fragrant enough, 
Chauncey! 

Princesses (Holding their noses): Pew! 

CHANCELLOR (Stepping out from behind 
the Emperor and facing them): 
Princesses! 
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Lity: Well, stop treating us like deli- 
cate flowers. Indeed, I would have 
liked a different name. 

Viouet: And I. 

Rose: And I. 

Daisy: And I. 

Rose (Impishly): Now, “Onion,” that 
should make a fragrant name, eh, 
Chauncey? 

Viotet (Flippanily): And “Cabbage,”’ 
ah, there’s a name I’d like. Just 
think, Chauncey, I could be your 
dear little cabbage. (She chucks the 
CHANCELLOR under the chin. He 
ducks back in alarm. But the Prin- 
cesses have him surrounded and will 
have their fun. During this bit of im- 
pudent play, the Emprror stands by 
wringing his hands, utterly helpless.) 

Lity: Or “Potato”. . . and you’d call 
me your sweet potato. (She tickles 
the CHANCELLOR in the ribs.) 

Daisy: There are other names I’d 
choose; “String-Bean” or ‘“Tomato” 
have luscious sounds. 

Rose (Giving a signal to her sisters): 
But since we’re a fragrant bouquet 

. . why then, it’s “Ring around the 
rosy”! (The girls encircle the poor 
CHANCELLOR, singing “Ring around 
Rosy.”” The Emperor ts beside him- 
self.) 

Emperor (Running back and forth, 
shouting loudly): The guards! Call 
out the guards! (PRINCESSES 
abruptly stop their game and flock 
about their father.) 

Ross: Father, such noise is most un- 
becoming to an Emperor! 

Lity: Father, remember your nerves! 

Daisy: Father, where is your dignity? 

Vio.et (Tenderly): Poor darling. He’s 
in a wretched state. He needs to 





take his nap. (They tug at him.) 

Emperor (Making a heroic stand, 
struggling and stuttering): No, no. 
I don’t needasap...er...anap 
... Tm no nap... sap... oh, 
heavens! By the crowned heads of 
my ancestors, I’m nothing but a 
fuddle-duddle figure of a King! 

Rose (Tenderly): Oh, Papa. (Other 
girls rush and pull Ross aside.) 

VioLeT (Hissing): Don’t be a dope! 
You’ll ruin our plans. 

Rose (Tearfully): I don’t care. We're 
driving him crazy. 

Lity: Do you want to spend the rest 
of your life married to one of these 
silly, foolish knaves who come to 
court us? 

Rossz: O, horrors. Never! 

Emperor (Speaking to the CHANCEL- 
LOR, now over by the game table): 
How I long for those good years 


when we warred with Pontiphemus 
and his barbarians! Ah, then, I had 


no worries! 
then. 

CHANCELLOR (Wistfully): Motherless 
babes. 

Emperor: We had only cross-bows, 
swords and daggers, pots of boiling 
oil to contend with in those happy 
days. 

Daisy (To the Princesses): Shall we 
carry out the rest of our scheme? 
(The girls nod.) Ready? 

Princesses (Begin making faces to one 
another. They chant the following): 
Thus we do our facial exercises. 
Frown... pout... tongue! Frown 
... pout. . . tongue! (They frown, 
they pout, they stick out their tongues. 
The EmMprror and CHANCELLOR look 
on in dismay.) 


The girls were babies 


Emperor (Roaring): Whatever are you 
up to now? 

Rose (Haughtily): Why, Sire, we do 
but try to improve our looks in case 
there be more suitors coming here 
today. 

Emperor (Groaning) : O, heavenly day. 

CHANCELLOR: But Princesses, today is 
the last day set aside for courtship. 
And the people won’t like it. 

Emperor: And what’s to become of my 
kingdom and my crown? 

Lity: For days and weeks, you’ve pre- 
sented us to simpering, miserable 
dolts! 

Daisy: One with an eye glass. 
gives an imitation of him.) 

Rose: One with a cane. (She mimicks 
him.) 

ViouteT: One that... stu... 
. . . Stuttered. 

Rose: After all, dear Papa, what 
would become of you if we should all 
choose to leave you? 

Emperor (Happy at the thought): Why, 
I can think of nothing better. (See- 
ing the looks on his daughters’ faces) 
Ah, that is. . .er. . . worse. 

Lity (Sweetly): Of course. And we'll 
never leave you. We promise. 

Emperor (Peevishly): Well, that 
doesn’t mean you have to breathe 
for me, does it. Now, run along. 
Haven’t you some sewing todo... 
some domestic duties of some sort? 

Princessss (A ffectionately): Oh, Papa! 
(They rush about him, giving him 
such effusive hugs that he nearly loses 
his crown, and then in a whirl of 
skirts, they run off. The EmMprror 
moans and clutches at his crown, 
staggering over to one of the small 
stools and falling upon it.) 


(She 


. stu 





CHANCELLOR (Now pacing up and 
down, tugging thoughtfully at his 
whiskers): There must be some solu- 
tion to this. (Stops and stands at 
front center) Ha. There’s something. 
(Tapping his forehead) something 
knocking at my brain. .. hum... 

Emperor (Roaring): Well, let it in! 

CHANCELLOR: Ah. Yes. There’s a 
story comes to mind. There was a 
province once governed by women: 
domineering, dictatorical, high and 
mighty... 

Emperor: Once? Once did you say! 
Why from the beginning of the 
world . . . remember Eve? 

CHANCELLOR (Continuing): It was 
back in the Roman times . 
(Pauses) or was it in the ancient 
Grecian times. . . hum. . . perhaps 
it was the Middle Ages. . . 

Emperor (Slapping the table with his 


hand and roaring crossly): Or in 
B.C. or A.D., who cares? Get on 
with the story. 

CHANCELLOR: One night barbarians 
raided the place and carried off the 


woman. And the end of the story 
was that these domineering, manag- 
ing women became gentle wives and 
good mothers. 

Emperor (With relish): Beat them? 
Ah. (Then sternly) Why what am I 
saying? I mean, how awful, how 
terrible. (Sadly) The trouble is, 
we’re not barbarians, we’re civilized. 

CHANCELLOR (Sighing): It’s a great 
pity. 

Emperor (Looking off into the dis- 
tance): A great pity. No barbarians; 
no raids, no pillaging, no pots of 
boiling oil. (A loud hullabaloo of 
shouts and clashing of steel and 


pounding of feet is heard off. Onto 
stage from left rush PONTIPHEMUS and 
his four sons) 

PontTiPHEMus (Raising his fist over- 
head and giving his old war cry): 
Huzza! Huzza! 

Emperor (Jn great excitement, spring- 
ing to his feet): Pepper and fusillade! 
My old enemy, Pontiphemus! 
(Opening wide his arms and advanc- 
ing upon PontipHEMvUs) Ah, wel- 
come, welcome, my good excellent 
enemy! Where have you been all 
these years? 

PontipHEeMus (Retreating): What new 
manner of warfare is this? 

Emperor (Trying to embrace Ponti- 
PHEMUS, who is warily keeping his 
distance): Tell me, have you come to 
raid my kingdom? Make war? 

PontiPpHEMUS (Hastily): No, no, we 
come in peace. 

EMPEROR (Disappointedly): In peace? 
Oh, well, then. (Drops his arms to 
his side and turns to the CHANCELLOR). 
You see? No barbarians left. (T’urn- 
ing to PontipHeMus) You're sure 
you aren’t angry? Have you no 
grievance? No grudge? 

PontipHEMus (J mportantly): This may 
well be a matter of state. (Slowly 
and expressively) I have come to 
your kingdom to present to you my 
four sons, my four motherless sons, 
whom I, I alone, have reared to man- 
hood! 

Emperor: Four sons! Well, why didn’t 
you say so! (Embraces PONTIPHE- 
mus) My friend! (Embraces him 
again) What a coincidence! While 
you have been bringing up four sons, 
I have been busy training four 
daughters. 





PontipHemus (Nodding head): Four 
lovely daughters, I hear, with... 
er. . . large dowries? 

CHANCELLOR (EKarnestly): Oh, very 
large dowries, very! 

PontipHEeMus (Rubbing hands): Ah. 

Emperor (Happily, glancing at the 
Princes): What fine, stalwart, up- 
right young sons you have, old 
friend! (The Princes stand at upper 
left. Since their entrance, they have 
completely ignored the scene between 
the others, and are busy tossing a 
dagger back and forth among them- 
selves. They are dressed in burlap 
jerkins, caps with feathers, and moc- 
casins. Their attire is more of a 
hunter’s than a prince’s.) 

PontipHeMus (Uneasily watching his 
sons’ antics): A little. . . er shall we 
say, high-spirited, perhaps? 

Emperor (Enthusiastically): Natur- 
ally. But of the marrying age! 

PoNTIPHEMUS: True. 

Emperor: Well, well! (He makes a 
motion to the CHANCELLOR and they 
step to the upper right. The EMPEROR 
pantomimes; motioning at the four 
Princes, then back to himself. All the 
while, the CHANCELLOR bobs his head 
up and down in agreement.) 

PontipHEMUs (At the same instant, 
moves over to his sons, and glancing 
back to be sure his actions are un- 
observed, he cuffs each Prince rapidly 
on the side of the head): Mind! 

Emperor (Now through with confer- 
ence, hurries over to PONTIPHEMUS): 
The Lord High Chancellor and I, 
the Emperor, do herein welcome 

Pontiphemus and his royal sons! 

PontTipHEMuUS: A most gracious wel- 
come indeed. My sons and I, 
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Pontiphemus, do humbly bend our 
knees in gratitude. (While the 
CHANCELLOR and Emperor bow, 
PoNTIPHEMUS glares at his sons, 
raises his fist threateningly, until 
the Princes oblige with an ungracious 
bow.) 

Emperor (For the first time, taking in 
their costume): Ahem, are these the 
proper garments for royal suitors 
who come courting? 

Grim (Nudges Opin, who stands next 
to him and then steps forward. His 
manner is mockingly grave): Sire, we 
were given to understand that it is 
open season on Princesses. 

Opin (Stepping forward and in like 
manner): Our attire, most royal 
Emperor, is the garment we wear 
when we track the wild deer! 

PontipHeMus (Hastily interrupting): 
Ha! Ho! See what clever, witty 
sons I possess! 

Emperor (Uncertainly) :Clever? Witty? 

PonTiPpHEMus (Loudly): Of course! 

CHANCELLOR (Tittering): Hee! Hee! 
The Princesses, little ‘deers’! 

Emperor (Aside): Very funny indeed! 
Poor, defenseless lads! They’d best 
have worn their steel helmets and 
armor! 

PontTIPHEMUS: Perhaps a little boister- 
ous in their humor, but a woman’s 
gentle influence will soon mend that. 

Emperor: A woman’s gentle influence? 
(Motions to CHANCELLOR to come 
with him) Er. . . yes, to be sure. 
Well, what are we waiting for? If 
you will excuse us, we will return 
shortly with the Princesses, or 
‘deers’ as you so cleverly expressed 
it. Ha. Ha. (Emprror and CHan- 
CELLOR hurry off right.) 





PontIPHEMvs: Dolts! Knaves! Where 
are your manners? 

Arair: We'll not be wed! 

PontipHEeMus (Siriding up and down, 
waving his arms about): Ha! Listen 
to the pup growl! I, Pontiphemus, 
the greatest barbarian of all times 
say, you will be wed! The people are 
tired of your wild ways. It’s time 
for you to settle down. Besides, our 
province is in heavy debt and we 
need the Princesses’ dowries. 

CHALEvR: Well, then, let’s make war 
and seize what loot we want. 

PontipHEeMus (Roaring): The days of 
piracy are over! (Gloomily) Alas. 

Princes (In unison, give a deep sigh): 
Alack. 

CHANCELLOR (Sticking head out from 
behind curtain at right, speaks rapidly 
to the audience): Ah me! Woe is me! 
Alack a day! Alas the day! Twiddle 
twaddle! Diddle dwaddle! Pooh! 
Pooh-pooh! (Flips his beard at the 
audience and ducks back out of sight. 
The play continues as if there has been 
no interruption.) 

Grim: I’m a great hunter. 
would be a burden. 

Oprn: And I, a swordsman of fame. A 
wife would be a handicap. 

Areoir: And I, a falconer of skill. A 
wife would be a nuisance. 

Cua.evr: And I,a tamer of wild horses. 
A wife would be a great encum- 
brance. 

PoONTIPHEMUS 


A »ife 


(Placatingly) : 


Now, 
sons, there comes a time when men 
must settle down. 

Opin (Loudly): Not till we’re grey- 
beards! 

Princes (Cheering): Huzza! 

PontipHEemus (Stamping his foot): I, 


Huzza! 
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Pontiphemus, say you shall be wed! 
(Stamping his foot harder) I say it! 
I say it! I... ouch! (Holding his 
left foot, he hobbles about.) 

Grim: Father, your gout! 

PontipHEMus (Louder): Oh! Oh! My 
aching foot! What trials and tribu- 
lations a man has with four un- 
married sons! (Princes help Ponti- 
PHEMUS over to the stool and attempt 
to soothe him with, “Now, now.” 
“There, there.’’) 

Opin (Firmly, facing his father): We've 
looked at royalty to please you, Sire, 
for months! And what do we always 
find? 

Ararr: Simpering, tittering maids! 

Grim: Giggling, frail creatures! 

CHALEUR: Spiritless, witless! 

PontipHEMus (Striking the table with 
his fist): Enough! I'll not tolerate 
rebellion from my sons! I order you, 
each one, to make yourselves at- 
tractive to these maids! 

Princes (Angrily): Ha! 

Grim (Laughing scornfully): Oh, we'll 
make ourselves fascinating! (Giving 
a broad wink to his brothers) Won’t 
we? 

Opin (Moving down right): Utterly ir- 
resistible! (Aside) I’ll trod heavy on 
some dainty foot! 

CHALEUR: We'll be overpowering! 
(Aside) I swear, I’ll wring any pretty 
neck that’s near me. 

Arair: We'll be ardent and devoted 
suitors. (Aside) I’ll bite the first 
hand I’m supposed to kiss. 

Grim: Courteous and well mannered 
admirers, we'll be. (Aside) I’ll pinch 
the first white arm I see! 

PonTIPHEMUs: Well, now, that’s more 
like it. I’ve brought you up to be 





nobles, not ruffians. See to it that 
your manners are polished and 
courtly. 

Voice (Offstage): Make way, make way 
for the Emperor and his daughters, 
the royal Princesses! 

PontireHeMus: Ah! Sons, I admonish 
you to be agreeable and gracious! 
Grim: You'll see our manners are most 

astounding! 

Emperor (Entering, followed by the 
four Princesses, with the CHANCELLOR 
bringing up the rear. EMPEROR 
speaks as if it is the first time he has 
seen PONTIPHEMUS): My dear Pon- 
tiphemus! 

PontipHeMus (Throwing wide his 

(They 


arms): My dear Emperor! 
embrace effusively.) 

Princes (Effusively and loudly): Ah, 
Princesses! (They rush upon the four 
Princesses, who bravely stand their 


ground, and clumsily give each a bear 
hug. At the same instant, each Prince 
is awarded a ringing slap from the 
Princesses.) 

Emperor: Daughters! 

PoNTIPHEMUS: Sons! 

Emperor (Wringing his hands): Alas! 
(The Emprror and the CHANELLOR 
go through the routine at the beginning 
of the play, this time doing it very 
rapidly so that neither pauses for 
breath. Then the Emprror holds up 
his hand for silence, and speaks 
nervously to the Princes.) Welcome, 
welcome, thrice welcome, sons of 
Pontiphemus! 

Grim (Holding his cheek): Indeed, a 
warm welcome, your Majesty! 

Opin (Like manner): Faith! A whack- 
ing good reception! 

Axratir (Like manner): Egads! A rous- 
ing salutation! 


CuaLeurR (Bowing low): Our compli- 
ments for the most ardent welcome 
it has ever been our good fortune to 
receive! 

PontTipHEMus (T'rying to be gay): My 
sons are very funny when they put 
their minds to it. 

Emperor: Funny? Oh, yes, Ha! Ha! 

Princesses (Scornfully): Ha! Ha! 

Ross: Very funny! 

ViouET: Droll to say the least. 

Daisy: Such polished wit! 

Litty: Oh, what fun we'll have. I’m 
in stitches now! 

Grim (Looking at the Princesses with 
interest): Well. What have we here? 

CHANCELLOR (7'0 audience): The gentle 
deer have horns! 

Emperor: Now, gentle daughters, my 
sweet bouquet of flowers, let us greet 
our guests with all cordiality! 
(Sternly, as the girls make no move) 
Girls! Welcome the Princes! 

Rose (Nudgina Vio.et, who is next to 
her): We'll welcome them. (In a 
sweet voice) Sisters, let us ever be 
obedient to our father’s wishes. 
Welcome the Princes! 

Princesses (Lining up and chanting): 
Frown, pout, tongue! Frown, pout, 
tongue! (They frown, they pout, they 
stick out their tongues at the Princes. 
The startled Princes step back.) 

PontipHEeMus: Sons! You are being 
presented to the Right Royal daugh- 
ters of the Right Royal Emperor of 
this Kingdom! 

Emperor: Daughters! You are being 
presented to the Right Royal sons 
of the Right Royal Pontiphemus! 

PontipHemus (Hissing to his sons): 
Make your bows! 

Emperor (Hissing to his daughters): 
Make your curtsies! (Princes mak- 





ing their bows as clumsily as possible, 
bending low and bumping into each 
other. Princesses making their cour- 
tesies in like manner, tripping on 
their gowns, getting ali tangled up.) 

PontiPHeMus (Mopping hisbrow) :Such 
grace! Such charming manners! 

Emperor (Unhappily): Such gallant 
sons with such courteous ways! 
(They bow to each other.) 

PonTiPpHEMUS: You may kiss their 
hands, my sons. 

PRINCEs: Ha! 

Grim (To his brothers): Now’s the 
time! 

Rose (To her sisters): We'll do it now. 
Aim for the shin! 

Emperor (Clapping his hands together) : 
Girls! Extend your hands! (The 
Princesses extend their hands, the 
Princes stooping to kiss them. There 
ts a startled “ouch!” from the Prin- 
cesses and a loud roar from the 
Princes. The Princesses jerk back 
their hands. The Princes leap to 
safety, each holding onto his injured 
shin.) 

Princesses (Downstage, left.): 
villians! 

Princes (Downstage, right) : The vixens! 

CHANCELLOR (Dashing wildly about): 
Is there need for the Court Magi- 
cian? 

Emperor: Oh, no. 
gressing nicely. 
PontipHEeMus: Of course. After all, 
the course of true love. . . (Princes 
talk to one another, while EMPEROR 
and PonTipHEMUS confer with each 

other.) 

Grim: These are no simpering maids! 

Ararr: Nor spiritless! 

Oprn: Nor frail! 

CuHALEuR (Rubbing his shin): My word! 


The 


Affairs are pro- 
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Such a blow to my shin! 

Liury (To her sisters): No Prince has 
ever behaved in my presence like 
this! 

Rose: Where are their court manners? 

VioLET: They certainly don’t stutter 
or simper. 

Daisy: No, nor do they rest on a cane! 

PontTIPHEMUS (Nervously): Ahem. Such 
winning ways speak well for your 
daughters. Now, tell me, what arts 
do they know. What talents do they 
have to make them excellent wives. 
Do they, perchance, embroider? 

Princesses (Scornfully): Embroidery? 

Rose: Certainly not. We leave such 
menial tasks for the lesser maids. 

Emperor: What arts do your sons 
practice to make them fit com- 
panions for my daughters. Do they, 
perchance, read the classics? 

Princes (Scornfully): Classics? 

Grim: We’re men of brawn, not book- 
worms, Sire! 

PontipHeMUs (70 Emprror): You 
mean to say you’ve let your daugh- 
ters grow up without teaching them 
the finer arts? 

PrincessEs: Oh, la-la! 

Vio.eT: We neither sew, nor cook, nor 
play the harp! 

PonTIPHEMUS: Barbarians! 

Emperor (Incensed): Barbarians in- 
deed! Look to your sons, Pon- 
tiphemus! It seems to me you’ve 
let these lads grow up in an uncouth 
and uncultured fashion! 

PontiPHEMvs: Sire! I withdraw my 
sons! 

Emperor: Oh, no, you don’t! I with- 
draw my daughters! (They glare at 
each other.) 

CHANCELLOR (Running around and 


wringing his hands, and speaking in 





as fast a tempo as possible): Alas, 
alack, alack-a-day! (Princes move 
over to the Princesses, pairing off into 
couples: Grim with Rosz, Arcir with 
VIOLET, CHALEUR with Daisy, OpIN 
with Lity. They talk together in a 
courteous fashion as the two fathers 
quarrel.) 

PontipHEMuS (In great rage): Further- 
more, I forbid my sons to ever marry 
into your family! 

Emperor (Loudly): No daughter of 
mine shall marry a son of Pontiphe- 
mus, even if they remain spinsters 
for the rest of their lives! (Aside) Oh, 
what am I saying? 

Grim (Jo Ross, at left): Often I’ve 
tracked the mountain lion to his 
lair. 

Rose (Admiringly): A hunter. (Dream- 
ily.) Now, that’s more to my liking. 

Arair (To ViotetT): There’s none to 
match my prowess in capturing the 
fiercest of birds, the eagle! 

Viotet (Softly): Such courage is most 
admirable and more often than not, 

_wins a foolish heart. 

CuaLeur (7'0 Daisy): I’ve ridden the 
wild stallions of the plains and 
tamed them for my father’s people. 

Daisy (Shyly): Deeds such as this 
make you worthy of an Emperor’s 
daughter! 

Opin (To Liry): I’ve matched my skill 
with the greatest of swordsmen. 

Lity (Sweeily): A swordsman would be 
most useful as a protector of a 
throne, and of his queen. 

PonTipHEMUS (7'o0 Emperor): If I had 
my sword, I’d carve you to bits. 

Emperor: Now, speaks my ancient 
enemy! By the crowned heads of 
my ancestors, two can play your 
game! (He crouches and begins stalk- 
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ing PONTIPHEMUS, and round and 
round they go, ready to grapple at the 
least provocation. CHANCELLOR tries 
to intervene.) 

PontipHemMus (The following is a duel 
of name-calling, with each name as 
rankling as a sword thrust): Scoun- 
drel! 

Emperor: Ruffian! 

PontTIPHEMvs: Villian! 

Emperor: Scalawag! 

PoNnTIPHEMUS: Rascal! 

Emperor (Running out of names): Ah 
...er.. . monster! 

PontirpHemus (Showing off): Knave! 
Trickster! Rapscallion! 

Emperor (Clearly at a disadvantage): 
You ... you . . . (CHANCELLOR 
whispers into his ear.) Ah. You 
BENCH-LEGGED MULE! 

Princesses (Now noticing the feuding 
between the two men, run over to their 
father. Reproachfully): Papa! 

Princes (Surrounding their father and 
holding him by each arm): Father! 

PontipHeMmus (Struggling with his 
sons): Ooh! Oooh! Did you hear 
what he called me? 

Ross (7'0 PonTIPHEMUS): We’ve a new 
name for you, which we hope will 
be more agreeable to you. Father- 
in-law. 

PontipHEemMvs (Roaring): What? 

Grim (To Emperor): And likewise a 
new name for you, Sire. 

Princes (Loudly): Papa! 

EMPEROR (Overcome): What? 

Viotet (Throwing her arms about 
Emperror’s neck): Our minds are 
made up. We'll be wed. 

Emperor (Throwing wide his arms): 
My dear Pontiphemus! 

PonTiPHEMUsS: Emperor! 
brace.) 


(They em- 





Emperor (Jo the Princesses and 
Princes): Into the castle! This must 
be announced to the people at once. 

CHANCELLOR (Happily): Make way, 
make way for the Princesses and the 
sons of Pontiphemus! (He goes out 
left, followed by the Princesses and 
Princes, who are in couples.) 

Emperor (Offers his arm to PoNTIPHE- 
mus, who takes it): What a fortunate 
man am I, to be blessed with four 
such splendid, mannerly sons-in-law! 

PontiPHEMUS: How much more fortu- 
nate am I, to be blessed with four 
such gentle, charming daughters-in- 
law. 

Emperor (They are walking off at left): 


No, no! J am the most fortunate. 
PontipHEMus (As they exit): I protest! 
I am the most fortunate! 
CHANCELLOR (Hurrying in center, as 
the curtains begin to close): You see, 
it was exactly the way I was telling 
it . . . and furthermore .. . (The 
curtains are relentlessly closing on 
him.) anyhow . . . (He is struggling 
with the folds of the curtains.) like- 
wise . . . (He is lost in the curtain, 
but suddenly his head pops out be- 
tween them.) . . . in addition, they 
quarrelled happily ever after! 
Twiddle-twaddle! (Flips beard at 
audience and withdraws.) 
THE END 
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Roses for Mother 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
PoLLy 
Susan 
JOYCE 
ALARM CLOCK 
Mr. Rooster 
BILLY 
Sun 
Roses 

Tre: Early morning on Mother's 
Day. 

Sertina: A garden. 

Ar Rise: The Ros&s sit at center, their 
legs crossed and their arms folded. 
Their heads may be lowered, as if they 
are asleep. PoLtuy, SusAN and JoYcE 
enter. 

PoLiy (Running to center): Let’s hurry 
and pick a big bunch of roses for 
Mother. We can give them to her 
before breakfast. 

Susan (Following Potiy): And we can 
tie them with that big ribbon I have. 
It will make a beautiful Mother’s 
Day present. 

Joyce (Going to Ross and looking at 
them): But the roses haven’t bloomed 
yet. They’re only buds. 

Potty: Couldn’t we give Mother 
buds? 

Joyce: Of course not. Roses should 
have all their petals open . 

Susan: But how do you make roses 
open their petals? 

Potty: I don’t know. (Thinks) Maybe 


’ three sisters 


they’re sleeping. Maybe if we woke 
them up, they would open their 
petals. 

Joyce: We could try. But how would 
you wake roses up? 

Pouty (Thinks for a moment, then claps 
her hands): I know! With the alarm 
clock! It always wakes us up! 

Susan (Doubtfully): But would an 
alarm clock work with roses? 

Potty: I’m going to try. I’ll run into 
the house and get the clock. I’ll be 
very quiet so Mother won’t hear me. 
(She runs off as the other two examine 
the flowers.) 

Joyce: Roses would make such a nice 
present for Mother. 

Susan: And we want to give her some- 
thing beautiful to show her how 
much we love her. (They bend down 
and touch the flowers as POLLY re- 
turns, leading the ALARM CLOCK.) 

Pouy: Here’s the alarm clock. 

Susan (Going to Ciock): Oh, Clock, do 
you think you could wake up the 
roses? We want to give them to 
Mother as a Mother’s Day present. 

Crock (Speaking slowly and nodding 
his head back and forth every time he 
says ‘“Tick-tock”): Wake up roses? 
Tick-tock, I don’t see why I couldn’t. 
Everyone always obeys my com- 
mands. When I say wake up, even 
your father obeys. 

Pouiy: We thought roses would make 
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a nice present for Mother. 

Crock: Tick-tock, I’m the man you 
need. Tick-tock, everyone depends 
on me. And I’d love to do something 
for your mother. She always remem- 
bers to wind me and dust me — 
which is more than I can say for 
you girls. (Speaking sternly to PoLiy) 
You almost upset my alarm, drag- 
ging me outside like this so early. 

Potxy: I’m sorry. But you'll help us, 
won’t you? 

Crock: I'll do it for your mother. 
Tick-tock, many’s the time I’ve kept 
her company late at night when you 
were sick. And I’ve helped her in 
the kitchen, telling her how long the 
cookies she bakes for you should be 
in the oven. Tick-tock, I’ll help you 
for your mother. 

Joyce: Then let’s set the alarm. (The 
girls go to the back of the CuocKx and 
pretend to wind him and pull out the 
alarm.) 

Crock: Tick-tock, tick-tock. (He be- 
gins to speak faster, then rings a bell he 
carries in his hand. When he stops 
ringing the bell, he speaks in a sing- 
song voice.) 

Tick-tock, time to rise. 

Tick-tock, open your eyes. 
Sleepyhead, get out of bed, 

You heard what I said, tick-tock! 
(CLock rings bell again while girls 
watch flowers anxiously. The flowers 
do not move.) 

Potty (Sadly): They didn’t move. 

Crock (Pompously) : Impossible! (Rings 
bell again and watches flowers) They’re 
just pretending not to hear me. 
(Rings bell) I never heard of such a 
thing! Please take me back to the 


house at once. I don’t wish to be 
near such silly flowers. (PoLLy leads 
Cock off as Susan and Joyce bend 
down to the flowers again.) 

Susan: I guess roses aren’t like people. 
I don’t think they were just pre- 
tending. 

Joyce: Of course they’re not pretend- 
ing. That clock thinks he’s impor- 
tant just because he can tell every- 
body when to do things. (Mr. 
Rooster struts on proudly.) 

Mr. Rooster: Cockle-doodle-do! 
What are you girls doing up so early? 

Joyce: We wanted to pick a big bunch 
of roses for our mother for Mother’s 
Day. 

Susan: But these roses are only buds, 
and we can’t wake them up. 

Mr. Rooster: Did you say wake them 
up? It’s a good thing I came along. 

Joyce: We tried our alarm clock, but it 
didn’t work. 

Mr. Rooster (Scornfully): Alarm 
clock. Foolish invention! Of course 
it didn’t work. All those bells and 
tick-tocks don’t impress me. I wake 
up every animal in the barnyard 
every morning. 

Susan: But Mr. Rooster, do you think 
you can wake up roses? 

Mr. Rooster: If J can’t, nobody can. 
And I’d like to do something for 
your mother. She always feeds us 
and pets us and cleans up the barn- 
yard. Now, just watch me wake 
those flowers up. (Mr. Rooster 
flaps his wings, struts around flowers, 
then stands at right and calls.) 
Cockle-doodle-do! 

Horses and hens, 
And pigs in pens, 





Wake up! 

Cockle-doodle-do! 

Cows and sheep 

No more sleep! 

Wake up! 

(Mr. Rooster crows again and then 
all wait expectantly. The flowers 
remain still.) 

Susan: I think they’re still asleep. 

Mr. Rooster (Looking at flowers): 
How can that be? 

Joyce: Do you know another song 
about flowers? Maybe if you sang to 
roses instead of animals, the flowers 
would wake up. 

Mr. Rooster (Indignantly): That’s 
the only song I know. I’ve always 
been able to get everyone else up. I 
can see that flowers are very silly. 
Why don’t you give your mother 
some eggs instead? (Mr. Rooster 
struts out angrily.) 

Susan (Sighing): Mr. Rooster was so 
sure he could do it. 

Joyce: We'll have to think of some- 
thing else. (PoLLy enters with BILLy. 
BILLy ts carrying a toy bugle.) 

Po.ty: I’ve brought Billy. Maybe if he 
plays on his bugle, the roses will 
wake up. 

Joyce: Mr. Rooster just tried, but the 
flowers didn’t even move when he 
crowed. 

Susan: Billy, do you think you could 
play something that would wake up 
flowers? 

Biny (Giving a short toot): My mother 
says I’m always waking up the 
neighbors with my bugle, so I don’t 
see why I couldn’t wake up your 
flowers. 

Potty: I told Billy we wanted to give 
the roses to Mother. 
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Bruty (Nodding): I painted a picture 
for my mother. And I’d like to help 
you get a present for your mother. 
She’s always so nice to me. Remem- 
ber the time I fell down and she 
bandaged my knee? And she didn’t 
get angry when I slipped and broke 
a dish. 

Joyce: What could you play on your 
bugle? 

Bruty (Fingering bugle): I could play 
reveille. That’s what the army 
bugler plays to wake up soldiers. I 
guess if soldiers wake up, flowers will. 
(BILLy stands near flowers and plays 
reveille on his bugle. Everyone 
watches the flowers, but nothing hap- 
pens.) 

Susan (Shaking her head): I guess it’s 
no use. 

Joyce: We'll have to think of another 
present. (Sun enters, goes to flowers 
and dances around them touching 
them.) 

Poy (Pointing to Sun): And it’s get- 
ting late. Look, the sun is in the 
garden already. 

Susan: Then maybe it’s too late to get 
another present. Mother says the 
sun comes into the garden around 
seven o’clock now. (7'he Rosss have 
started to move as the Sun dances 
around them. Now they stand up, 
open their arms and smile.) 

Joyce (Pointing): Look! The roses! 
The sun has made them wake up. 
They aren’t buds now. (The RoszEs 
do a little dance, and then return to 
their original line as the girls and 
Bruty look on happily. The Sun 
moves to one side.) 

lst Rose: We’re sorry we weren’t open 
before. 





2np Rose: We couldn’t tell you that 
when the sun came into the garden, 
we would open our petals. 

3RD Rose: And we were so afraid you 
would leave the garden. 

47H Rose: Yes. We wanted to be your 
Mother’s Day present. 

57TH Rose: Your mother has taken such 
good care of us. We’re very proud to 
be her Mother’s Day present from 
you. 

6TH Rose: Your mother has watered us 
and pruned us and watched over us. 

7TH Rose: And now we're going to re- 
pay her by being her Mother’s Day 
bouquet. 

8TH Rose (Anziously): You do think 
we'll make a pretty present, don’t 
you? 

Susan (Excited): Oh, yes! You'll make 
a beautiful present. I’ll go get my 


ribbon now. (She runs off as others go 
to the flowers.) 

Pouty: Let’s pick the roses. (They pre- 
tend to pick the Roses and group 
them together in a circle. SUSAN re- 
turns with a long streamer. On one 
end of the streamer should be a large 
bow. The girls and Buy bring the 
streamer around the flowers, holding 
it so that the bow is at right, and so 
that lettering saying ‘‘Love to Mother” 
can be seen across the front. Then all 
sing to “Clementine.’’) 

Au: Mother’s Day comes once a year 
and it’s a chance for us to say 
Just how proud we are of Mother on 

her very special day. 

We will thank her, show we love her, 
now that Mother’s Day is here. 
But there’s no one like our mother 
everyday throughout the year. 

THE END 


Crisscross Streets 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
AVENUE, two children 
STREET, two children 
TRAFFIC OFFICER 
Cars 
Rep Licut 
YELLOW LIGHT 
GREEN LIGHT 
CHILDREN 
At Rise: Two children stand at stage 
center, about six feet apart, holding a 
banner or sign reading AVENUE like 
an arch. Two others stand on either 
side of AVENUE, each holding a sign 


reading StrereT. TRAFFIC OFFICER 
stands at one side. 

Richt Hanp AveENUE (Crossly): 
What’s the matter anyhow? Where 
are those lights? We’re tired of 
waiting. Can’t we get to work, 
Officer? 

Lert Street: We're tired, too. (Both 
STREETS sit down on floor.) 

Orricer: Don’t sit down, please. 
Lights will be here soon. They 
promised. 

Lert Hanp AVENUE: Well, why can’t 
we start, Officer? Lots of cars and 
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people are waiting for us. Let’s 
allow them to pass. 

OrricER (Sternly shaking his head): 
No, no. Traffic can’t roll without 
signal lights. Just be patient. 

Srreets: But we are just a quiet street. 
(Get up) Please let us start, Officer. 

Orricer: No, it is not safe. Avenues 
and streets must have lights where 
they cross each other. Besides there 
is a school on this block and the 
children have to cross here. Ah, 
here come the lights now! (Enter in 
single file close together, marching: 
GREEN Liat, dressed in green, carry- 
ing a sign reading “‘Go’’ tacked to a 
stick; YELLOW Liaut, dressed in 
yellow, stick sign reads “Change”; 
Rep Licut, wearing red, stick sign 
says “‘Stop.”” They march to center 
of stage, turn to face audience and 
march down to edge of stage, stand 
close together, lower signs to floor.) 

OrFicer (Hurries forward to meet them, 
shakes hands with each): Welcome, 
Go, Change and Stop! What kept 
you? We have been waiting a long 
time. 

GREEN Licut (Yawning): We got tired 
blinking on and off. We had to rest. 

Rep Licut: People don’t like me. 
They hate to Stop. It hurts my feel- 
ings. I only stop them for their own 
good. (Sobs) 

YeLitow Lieut (Indignantly): And no 
one pays any attention to me! They 
try to skip by me. I try to warn 
them when traffic is changing, but 
they try to get by— makes me 
sick. (Stamps foot) 

OrriceR (Cheerily): Well, now we can 
all get to work. Avenue, are you 
ready? You, Street? (AvenuE and 
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Street straighten their signs, stand 
up importantly). And you, Lights, 
are you ready? 

AVENUE, Street and Liants (In 
unison): Ready, sir! 

Orricer (Blows whistle): Go on, 
Avenue. (GREEN Licut lifts sign 
facing audience, Rep Licur lifts 
sign to stop traffic on Srreer by 
turning sign at right angles to audi- 
ence. From back of stage a Car, the 
first pair of children, arms linked, 
chug-chug forward, come down under 
AVENUE arch and turn off by Liauts, 
stop at extreme side of stage. Second 
pair appears and approaches arch. 
OrFicer whistles. Car stops.) 
Change! (GrEEN and REp signs 
drop, YELLOW lifts.) Good, good, 
nice timing. Here come the children! 
(Several children gather at right of 
stage getting ready to cross on STREET 
when GREEN LIGHT comes on.) 

GREEN Licut: Oh, I hope they wait 
for my signal! I hope they don’t 
start while Yellow is still on! 

Rep Lieut (Soothingly): They won't. 
Officer won’t let them. 

Orricer (Whistles): Go Street, stop 
Avenue! (Ye.iow Lieut drops sign, 
GREEN Licur turns at right angles, 
for “Go” on Street; Rep Liaat lifts 
for “Stop” on AvENUE. CHILDREN 
start running across STREET, spread- 
ing all over front of stage in disorder. 
Orricer blows long whistle. Cn.- 
DREN stop.) 

GreEN Licut (Irritably): Now what’s 
the matter? 

Orricer: Nothing is the matter with 
you, Green Light. But you— 
(Turns to the CHILDREN, still strag- 
gling across the Street) you chil- 








dren did not keep in the crossway. Orricer (Walking to side of stage and 


Stay together, walk in an orderly 
manner, two by two. Don’t run all 
over the place! Please go back. (The 
Car watting under the arch “honks”’ 
impatiently. OFFICER walking over 
to Car.) Please be patient, Driver. 
One of those children might be 
yours! (Returns to front of stage) All 
right, Stop on Avenue, Go on 
Street! (Beckons to CHILDREN, who 
now cross two by two in orderly 
fashion, breaking into a run after they 
reach side of stage.) Good! (Whistles) 
Change, Yellow! (GREEN and Rep 
lower signs, YELLOW lifts.) Right! 
Now Green, Go on Avenue; Red, 
Stop on Street! (Lights change ac- 
cordingly. Car goes on AVENUE. A 
child appears at one side of STREET.) 

Cuixp: Officer, may I cross? I’m in an 
awful hurry. Nothing’s coming. 

Orricer (Sternly): No. Not until you 
have a green light. Never cross on a 
red or yellow light. Cars come very 
fast when they have a green light. 
(A Car comes very fast down under 
AVENUE arch turning off by Licuts.) 
See what I mean? (CHILD nods). I’m 
going to change traffic now and — 

CuiLp: Then may I cross? 

Orricer: Only on the green light. The 
yellow is a warning that traffic is 
about to change. Don’t start on a 
yellow light. Yellow means watch 
out. (Blows whistle, GREEN and Rep 
drop, YELLOW lifts. Whistles again, 
YELLOW drops, Rep stops traffic on 
AVENUE, GREEN starts it on STREET. 
OrFicer beckons CHILD.) 

Curxp (Crossing StrEErT): I see, thanks 
Officer. 
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wiping brow): I’m so tired, so tired. 
I say the same thing over and over. 
Go on green, stop on red, yellow, 
warning, change. To cars, to chil- 
dren, to old men, to young women — 
even to horses once in a while! 
(Yawns, sits down, puts his head in 
his hands. Instantly, Licuts, Cars, 
CHILDREN, STREETS and AVENUES 
start running all over the stage. They 
bump into each other, the Cars honk, 
the CHILDREN shout, the Licuts call | 
“stop,” “90,” “change.” There is 
great confusion and noise. Finally, a 
Cuitp falls down, a Licut gets torn, 
the Cars bump into each other and 
stop. Then GREEN LiGHT trips over 
the sleeping TRAFFIC OFFICER.) 


GREEN Licut: Oh, I’m so sorry, 


Traffic Officer, I hope I didn’t hurt 
you! 


Orricer (Lifts his head, rubs his eyes, 


stares at the confusion and jumps to 
his feet): Here, here, what’s all this? 
This is terrible! You'll get hurt. 
Stop, stop! (Blows long on his 
whistle. CHILDREN run to edge of 
stage, Licuts return to their places. 
AVENUE and Street éo theirs, Cars 
go back of AVENUE arch. OFFICER 
takes his place at front of stage.) 1 
knew it! I can’t rest a minute on 
these streets. Everybody’s safety 
depends on keeping alert and watch- 
ful. All right now. Green go on 
Street; Red stop on Avenue. (Whist- 
les. Liguts obey directions, CHILDREN 
cross quietly, Cars stay back of 
AVENUE arch. A Cutp stops by 
OFFICER.) 


Cuitp: Thank you, Officer. 
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Orricer: You’re welcome, you’re wel- 
come, my dear, (7'urns to audience) 
In fact, when the traffic rules are 
obeyed by all of us, we can thank 
each other for our safety. The rules 
and the signals are no good unless 
they are obeyed by all of us. 
(Scratches his head thoughtfully) I 


guess my job isn’t so hard after all 
when a little child remembers to 
thank me! (Turns, blows whistle. 
Headed by Green Liaut the players 
fall into line and march off the stage. 
OFFIcER bows to the audience and 
marches out after them.) 

THE END 


In Honor of Trees 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Mr. Oak 
LitT.E Oak, his son 
Mr. PINE 
LITTLE Ping, his son 
Mrs. MAPLE 
LitrLE Map ie, her daughter 
Mrs. Ei 
LitTLE EM, her daughter 
Mrs. Bircu 
Lirr.e Brrcu, her daughter 
Miss WILLOW 
Two RosIns 
Five CHILDREN 

TimE: The morning of Arbor Day. 

SettTine: The woods. 

At Rise: The trees stand in a semi- 
circle at center, the young trees near 
the parent trees. Miss WILLOow stands 
at right. All of the trees have signs 
printed with their names pinned to 
them. The two Rostns are trying to 
awaken the trees, who are nodding 
sleepily. 

lst Rosin (Running around trees): 
Wake up, trees! 

2nD Rosin (Hopping up and down): 


Mr. Oak (Opening his eyes and stretch- 
ing): Stop all this noise! 

Mr. PINE (Yawning): Can’t a tree ever 
get some sleep in this forest? 

lst Rosin: But this is important! 

2np Rosin: Wait until you hear what’s 
going to happen. 

Mrs. Mapue (Opening her eyes quickly 
in alarm): Is it a fire? 

Mrs. Brrcu (Frightened): Is it the 
woodcutter? 

Youna Mapuie: Oh, Mother, what 
should I do? 

lst Rosin: No, no! It’s not a fire. It’s 
not the woodcutter. 

2nD Rosin: It’s Arbor Day! 

Youne Oak: What’s Arbor Day? 
(Now all of the trees are awake and 
listening intently.) 

Youne Brrcu: Is it a special day for 
playing? 

Youne Exo (Yawning): Is it a special 
day for sleeping? 

Mrs. Exim (Thoughtfully): I remember 
Arbor Day. It seems to me it was a 
day in honor of us. 

lst Rosin (Excited): That’s right! 


Wake up and let us tell you what 2np Rosin: That’s exactly what it is. 


we’ve just heard! 
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It’s a day when people honor trees. 








Mr. Pine (IJmpatiently): That’s what 
Mrs. Elm said it was. 

lst Rosin: And we know lots more 
about it. It’s a day when people 
should realize how important trees 
are. 

Miss Wititow: How did you robins 
find out it was Arbor Day? 

2np Rosin: That’s what we’re trying 
to tell you. The teachers from the 
school were here. 

lst Ropin: They said it was Arbor 
Day. And they put those signs on 
you. 

Mr. Oak (Looking at sign): Bless my 
acorns, I didn’t notice this before. 
(Sniffs) It seems to me that anyone 
would know I’m an oak tree. I don’t 
see why they needed a sign. 

lst Rosin: They put the signs there 
for the children. 

2np Rosin: Yes, the children are 
coming here to pick out a tree to 
plant in the schoolyard — a special 
Arbor Day tree. I heard them say 
they picked this spot because there 
were sO Many young trees here. 

lst Rosin: And so many different 
kinds of trees. 

Youne Pine: I don’t want to be in a 
schoolyard! 

Mr. Pine: Nonsense. It’s a great 
honor and I’ll be very proud of you. 

Mr. Oak: How do you know your son 
will be picked, Mr. Pine? I should 
think they would pick an oak. We 
give shade, we’re very useful — and 
we've been important in history. 
They study history in schools, don’t 
they? 

Miss Wiiiow: Of course they do, Mr. 
Oak. 


Mr. Oak (Triumphantly): There, you 
see? Now, take the story of one of 
my ancestors —the Charter Oak. 
The people of Connecticut hid their 
charter near the roots of that oak so 
the cruel English governor couldn’t 
find it. You might say that we oaks 
had a real part in preserving liberty. 

Mrs. Exo: If they are looking for 
history, Mr. Oak, they will probably 
want an elm. After all, everyone 
knows about the Washington Elm. 
It was under an elm tree in Massa- 
chusetts that General George Wash- 
ington took over the command of 
the American troops. So perhaps my 
young daughter will be picked. 

Mrs. Bircu: I’m not so sure I’d like 
my daughter to live in the school- 
yard. The last time some children 
were here, they pulled off some of 
my beautiful white bark. 

LirrLe Brrca: I don’t want my bark 
pulled off. I don’t want to go to the 
schoolyard! 

Miss Wii.ow: I’m sure these children 
wouldn’t hurt you, Little Birch. 
They’re learning about trees, and 
they know how important and use- 
ful we are. 

Mrs. Mapte: I don’t know that you 
are such a useful tree, Miss Willow. 

Miss WiLLow (Sadly): No, I guess I’m 
not. 

Mrs. Ext: Miss Willow, you're a very 
pretty tree. And after all, the 
beauty of trees is important too. 

LirrLe Map te: Is Miss Willow prettier 
than I am, Mother? 

Mrs. Mapue (Proudly): Some people 
think the maples are the prettiest 
trees there are. 





Mr. Prine (Scornfully): And then 
again, Mrs. Maple, some people 
don’t. How do you look in the 
wintertime when your leaves are all 
gone? At least J’m green all year 
round. 

Mrs. Brrcu: I’m sure the children will 
want a tree that grows straight and 
tall — like a birch. 

Miss Wiiiow: If they do, I guess 
they’ll never choose me. (Sighs) I 
try so hard not to droop. I don’t 
want people to call me “Weeping 
Willow” because I’m not really 
weeping. 

Mrs. Exum: Of course you’re not. 
You’re a happy tree, Miss Willow. 

Mrs. Brrcu: If the children are com- 
ing here soon to pick a tree, the 
young trees should practice their 
poems. 

Mrs. Exim: I don’t think the children 
will be able to understand the poems, 
Mrs. Birch. 

Miss Wittow: They might think we 
were just rustling our leaves in the 
breeze. 

Mrs. Bircu: Well, even if they don’t 
understand, my daughter needs the 
practice. Come on, dear. Say the 
poem I taught you. 

Lirrte Brrcu: The birch is a slender 

tree, 

Graceful and tender tree, 

Dancing on tip toes, she moves in 
the air. 

The birch is a swaying tree, 

Youthful and playing tree, 

Proud of her white bark, a maid 
pale and fair. 

Mrs. Bircu (Clapping): Very good, 
dear. Now smooth back your leaves 
80 you look as pretty as you should. 


Mr. Oak (70 Litrie Oak): Well, son, 
if the young trees are reciting, oaks 
shouldn’t be left out. 

Litre Oak: All right, Father. (Re- 
cites) The oak tree is a royal tree, 
An owner-of-the-soil tree, 

A long tree, a strong tree, 

A tree of power and might. 
The oak tree is a tough tree, 
An acorn-bearing, rough tree, 
An old tree, a bold tree, 

A tree of strength and height. 

Mr. Oak (Proudly): A fine poem about 
the king of trees. 

Litrte Mapie: I want to say my 
poem, Mother. May I? 

Mrs. Mapue: Go ahead, dear. 

LitTtLE Mapue: The maple’s a queen 
Of autumn’s bright scene, 

In scarlet and gold is she dressed. 
For taste-tempting treats 

If you care for sweets, 

Her sugars and syrups are best. 

Mrs. Mapte: That’s very good, dear. 
And if the children know about 
maple sugar, they’re sure to want a 
maple in the schoolyard. 

Mr. Pine: Well, as long as we’re wait- 
ing, my son may as well say his poem 
too. Go ahead, Little Pine. 

LirrLeE Pine: I don’t want to say my 
poem. Poetry’s silly! 

Mr. Pine: Nonsense. No poem could 
be silly when it’s about pine trees. 

Littte Pine: All right. (Recites) 

If choosing were mine, 

I'd pick on the pine, 

The brave, daring, 
evergreen pine. 

The sweet-smelling pine, 

Of Christmas a sign, 

The soft-singing, hill-clinging ever- 
green pine. 


cone-bearing 





Mr. Pine: Well done! The Christmas 
pine — now, there’s something really 
important. 

Mrs. Exim: Why don’t you say your 
poem too, dear? 

LitrLe Exim: The elm trees look down 
On the meadow and town, 

As their branches arch up toward the 
sky. 

And graceful and neat 

They stand guard at the street, 

Watching quietly all who pass by. 

Mrs. Exum: Yes, I should think the 
children would want an elm tree. 
After all, we like to live in the 
towns. 

Miss Wiititow (Sadly): I never even 
learned a poem. I don’t suppose 


there is a poem about willows. 
lst Rosin (Suddenly running to exit): 
Listen! I hear the children coming. 
2npD Rosin (Running to exit also): Yes, 


here they come. (Hops up and 
down) Oh, I wonder which one of 
you they’ll pick! (The Rosins run 
to the other side of the stage as the 
children enter, carrying books.) 

Ist Cutip (Pointing to birds): Look at 
the birds! Remember what the book 
said — that there wouldn’t be many 
birds if there were no trees? 

2nD CuILp: That book says so many 
things about trees my head aches. 

3rD CHILD: But trees are important 
in lots of ways. 

4TH Cuitp (Reading from book): 
“Where there are no trees, snows 
melt and go off too rapidly, and the 
moisture that should sink into the 
soil is carried away in floods.” 
(Looks up) That means trees help 
prevent floods. 

5TH Cuixp: Oh, let’s stop reading the 
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book and pick out a tree. 

4TH Cuitp: I could read to you about 
them from the book. (Turns pages) 
Let’s see —there’s a pine tree. 
(Reads) “Pine trees give us wood, 
pulp, turpentine, resin, tar, char- 
oonk iis.” 

2np Curb: Let’s not do it that way. 
Let’s just pick a tree we like. After 
all, we’re not picking a tree because 
it gives us things. 

4TH CuiLp (Defensively): Where would 
we be without the things trees give 
us? Wood for furniture and houses 
— there are all sorts of things made 
of wood. And paper, too — just 
think, there would be nothing to 
write on, and no books or news- 
papers without trees. 

lst CuiLp (Going over to Oaxs): How 
would you like an oak? 

3rD CurILp (Also going to Oaks): It’s 
nice. But it seems like such a big 
tall tree. 

2np CHILD (Going to Maries): How 
about a maple? (Rubs stomach) 
Yummy! Maple sugar! 

47TH Cup: Or how about a pine tree? 
That would be green all year round. 
(Goes to PINEs) 

57Ta Cuitp: And what about birches? 
They’re pretty. (Goes to BrrcHEs.) 

lst CuiLp (Going to Ems): And elms 
are nice. We have two elm trees in 
our backyard. 

3rp CuiLp: They’re all nice. But I’d 
like a tree that would be a real 
children’s tree — you know, a tree 
that wouldn’t grow up and look 
down on children. 

4TH CuiLp: You mean a short tree? 

3rp Cup: No, not short. (Looks 
around, then runs to Miss Wi1LLow) 








This is what I mean. Oh, let’s take 
the willow. See, her branches are 
leaning down just as though she 
wanted to touch the children. 

Ist Cuitp: I see what you mean. 
(Comes to Miss Witiow) I'll vote 
for the willow too. It seems like 
such a quiet tree. 

47TH CuiLp: It’s a very pretty tree, too. 
I guess I’ll vote for it. 

2np Cup: All right, I will too. I 
like the way it bends down. 

5TH Cuitp: Then I vote for it too. 
The willow wins! 

4TH CuiLp: Now let’s look up the 
willow in the book. (They move to 
left. Miss WiLiow, very excited, 
smiles proudly and then speaks.) 

Miss WitLow: The willow is a shy tree, 
A bending-from-the-sky tree, 

A tree whose loving branches grow 
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To touch the earth below. 
The willow’s a serene tree, 
A calm and graceful green tree, 
A tree of soft and whispering voice 
Who’s honored by your choice. 

3RD CuiLD (Looking over at Miss Wi1- 
Low): Listen! Doesn’t the willow 
sound as if she’s talking to us? 

lst CutLp: Maybe she is. Maybe she’s 
saying “thank you.” 

2np Cup: I think we’ve made a good 
choice. 

47TH Cuitp: Yes. (Reads) ‘“The willows 
are noted for their beauty . . .” 

57TH Cuivp (Jnterrupting): Oh, come on. 
Let’s go back and tell everybody 
that the willow is our choice for the 
Arbor Day tree. (The children exit 
happily as the curtains close.) 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Career Play 





For the Welfare of All 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Miss Jacques, Director of the Family 
Welfare Service 

Miss DaRNELL, a welfare worker 

Satty RowELL, a young college gradu- 
ate 

Mrs. MuLiins, a client 

Mr. GoopMAN, a contractor 

Trp Locks, a reporter 

Serrina: The office of the local Family 
Welfare Service. 

At Rise: Miss Jacques is seated at 
desk at center. She is looking over 
some papers. After a moment, the 
telephone rings. 

Miss Jacques (On telephone): Hello, 
the Hometown Family Welfare Serv- 
ice, Miss Jacques speaking . . . Oh, 
yes, Mr. Goodman. . . . Yes, I’ll be 
glad to see you any time. ... Fifteen 
minutes? Very well. . . . Goodbye. 
(Hangs up telephone. Contemplates it 
quizzically for a moment, then with a 
slight shrug turns back to her papers. 
A light knock is heard on the door, left.) 
Come in! (Enter Mrs. Mu.uins.) 

Mrs. Mu.uins (Pleasantly): How do 
you do, Miss Jacques. 

Miss Jacques (Smiling): Oh, hello, 
Mrs. Mullins. It’s good to see you. 
Come right in and sit down. (Points 
to chair right of desk) A lovely day, 
isn’t it. 

Mrs. Mutuins (Sitting): It is that. It 
seems so good to have sunny 


weather; I do hope it stays awhile. 

Miss Jacques: And I, too. Now that 
school is out and the children are 
free, sunny weather makes a great 
deal of difference. 

Mrs. Muturns: You can say that 
again. It’s been no fun having them 
under foot these rainy days. Now 
you can just shoo them out of doors. 
That is, if you have an out of doors 
to shoo them into. 

Miss Jacques: The streets aren’t very 
safe for children these days. (Pause) 
How is everything? 

Mrs. Mutuins: With my work, fine. 
Thanks to you. It has meant a great 
deal to me and to my family to have 
steady work. I can keep us all to- 
gether now. But I do have a prob- 
lem. 

Miss Jacquss: That’s what we’re here 
for. Before there was Family Serv- 
ice, you’d have had to solve these 
problems by yourself. Now we are 
here to help you if we can. What is 
your problem? 

Mrs. Mutuins: It is my little Emily. I 
don’t know what to do with her this 
summer. Mrs. Brown is going to the 
beach and she wants me to go with 
her. I can take Mary along, but 
Emily is just too old to play with 
Mrs. Brown’s children. Six weeks is 
a long time to be away from her, and 
I can’t afford to board her out. 
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Miss JAcQuEs: I’m sure your budget 
won’t allow for that. Six weeks, 
you say? 

Mrs. Mutuins: That’s right. And I 
don’t want to give up the position. 
It’s so pleasant working for Mrs. 
Brown. My sister has all she can 
manage, so I can’t send Emily there. 

Miss Jacqugs: No, that wouldn’t do. 
And Emily needs to feel secure, too. 
(Rises, moves from behind desk) If 
only we were going to have Camp 
Jolly again this year. That’s the 
camp our Family Welfare ran for 
children last summer. It was grand; 
but this year our budget has been 
cut, and something had to go. It 
would have been just the place for 
your Emily. 

Mrs. Mutuins: A camp for children in 
the summer? To take them off the 
streets and help working mothers? 
It certainly sounds grand. (Miss 
DaRNELL and Satty ROWELL enter.) 

Miss DaRNELL: Oh, pardon us. We 
didn’t know you were busy. (They 
start back again.) 

Miss Jacqugs: Don’t go. Come in. 
Mrs. Mullins and I were just dis- 
cussing a problem. Perhaps you 
might have an idea to help us. 

Miss DARNELL: I’ll be glad to help if I 
can. How are the children, Mrs. 
Mullins? 

Mrs. Mu.uins: Fine, thank you, Miss 
Darnell. I hope they stay as well as 
they are. 

Miss DaRNELL: So do we all. This is 
Sally Rowell. She’s just finished col- 
lege and she’s going to be with us 
this summer. 

Miss Jacquzs: She’s going into social 
service as a career. 
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Mrs. Mu.uins: How wonderful! You'll 
never know how much folks appre- 
ciate such friendly help when it is 
needed. Are you going to stay here 
in Hometown? 

Satty: No, I’ve just finished college. I 
have to go on and get my master’s 
degree. 

Mrs. Mutuins: You mean you have to 
go to school after college? 

Miss Jacques: One must be highly 
trained for this field. 

Sautty: I have two more years. Of 
course, part of that time will be 
spent doing actual field work with a 
social agency and getting experience. 
I feel so young now, and this work 
takes mature stable judgment. 

Miss JAcquEs: Quite true. Emotional 
maturity, stability, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of people are 
essential for this work. Sally has 
that. And she’s wonderful with 
children. 

Miss DaRNELL: Sally ran Camp Jolly 
for us last year. 

Miss Jacques: We were just talking 
about Camp Jolly when you came 
in. (She has moved back to desk and is 
seated) We want to find a place for 
Mr. Mullins’ eight-year-old daughter 
for about six weeks. 

SaLty: Camp Jolly would have been 
ideal. How those children loved it! 
To see them brown under the sun, to 
see them eat so heartily — oh, it 
was a delight. I hoped we’d have a 
hundred this year. 

Mrs. Mutuins: A hundred children! 
And I have all I can do to manage 
two. You certainly must like chil- 
dren. (Rises) I mustn’t keep you any 
longer. I'll try to think of some- 





thing. You've already done so much 
for me. 

Miss DaRNELL: We've just placed two 
children at Lindley’s for the summer. 
That’s about all they can handle. 
But I’m sure something will turn up. 

Mrs. Mu.uins: If all the people come 
in here with problems like I do, I 
don’t know how you manage. (She 
starts out left.) 

Miss Jacques: We’ll manage, and 
we'll help you, too. One thing you 
have to have in this profession is 
patience — and faith. 

Mrs. Muuurns: Thanks so much for 
your time. I’m glad to have met 
you. (This to SALLy) 

Sau.y (Pleasantly): And I, too. (Mrs. 
MULLINS goes out, left.) 

Miss DaRNELL: Her little girl is a 
natural for Camp Jolly. 

Miss Jacques: And I know a lot more, 
too. (Shrugging) Who knows? Some- 
thing may turn up yet. That’s the 
way it is in this profession. 

Miss DARNELL: Every case is different 
and every one is a challenge. (Looks 
at watch) Which reminds me, I have 
to make a call at the Prices’. Want 
to come along for the experience, 
Sally? 

Satty (Smiling): Sorry. I promised 
Ted Locke I’d look into that situa- 
tion at the East Side. He’s going to 
do a story on it. 

Miss Jacques: He is? Well. News- 
paper reporters can be of help in 
this work, if they’re the right kind. 
Ted’s honest and public-spirited. 

Miss DaRNELL: I’ll bet Sally thinks 
he’s a lot more than that, eh what? 
Could be the old old story he’s going 
to talk about. 
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Miss Jacquss (Laughingly) : But Sally, 
you’ve not really started as a social 
worker yet. I hope you’re not... 

Sau.y: It isn’t that bad. After all, 
Ted’s still just a reporter — and | 
still have two years of postgraduate 
work. 

Miss JACQUEs: Marriage is not a handi- 
cap in social service, Sally. It helps 
you to understand many of the prob- 
lems that arise in families. You can 
marry and still work with us. 

Satiy: Don’t rush me, please. Ted’s 
just a friend; and I’m only going out 
with him to get a story, not an en- 
gagement ring. 

Miss DarNELL: No one would blame 
you for trying. But for me, I’ll take 
a nice settled businessman who 
sticks in an office all day and sits by 
the fireside all evening. These re- 
porters with stories to cover and 
fire engines to chase . . . not me. 
(Starts left) I'll be seeing you. Be 
back about four. (She goes out, left.) 

Sauiy (Laughingly): So this is one way 
to get clients for family service — 
sort of a matrimonial bureau. 

Miss Jacques: It isn’t that bad, Sally. 
But Ted Locke’s a fine young man. 
He’ll be managing the paper soon. 

Say (Sitting): Frankly, I’m facing a 
choice every girl faces who thinks 
she wants a career. Now it’s which 
career — homemaker or social serv- 
ice. Four years of college behind 
me — two years ahead. . . . You see, 
even I need advice. 

Miss Jacques: Young people like 
you — well-trained, emotionally 
stable, interested in other people, are 
hard to find for this work. It isn’t 
the money you will make, although 





social workers today are averaging 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars a 
week, with administrative positions 
paying more. It’s the satisfaction 
you get from helping others, from 
serving your community. And 
there are so many fields today. 

Sautty: I know. I’ve thought of some 
of them —the psychiatric social 
worker, medical social worker, state 
agencies, community agencies — 
family service. That’s why I’d like 
to take these next two years to get 
some experience. After that... I 
might have both careers. 

Miss Jacques: I wish with all my 
heart we might have had Camp Jolly. 
It would be a grand experience. 
Perhaps something will show up yet. 

SaLLy: Something had better, for the 
sake of the children. Honestly, it’s 
just not safe on that lot with all 
those trucks and building machines. 
(Knock on door) Yesterday it was 
bulldozers. . . . 

Miss Jacques (Loudly): Come in! 
(Mr. GoopMaN enters from left.) Oh, 
Mr. Goodman, how do you do? 
Sally, this is Mr. Goodman of the 
Goodman Construction Company. 
This is Sally Rowell. She’s vol- 
unteered her services for the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. GoopMaNn: How do you do, Miss 
Rowell? 

Satty: The Goodman Construction 
Company? You are doing that work 
at the South End. I’ve noticed the 
sign. 

Mr. Goopman: That’s right. We’re 
putting up the new factory there. 
That is, if we ever get the excava- 
tion finished. A lot of rock there. 
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Miss Jacquss: Sit down, Mr. Good- 
man. We’re glad to have you visit 
us. 

Sat.y (Moving to left as Mr. GooDMAN 
sits left of Miss Jacques): I’ll go 
along. Ted’s due any time. I’m very 
glad to have met you, Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. GoopMan: Don’t go on my ac- 
count. I just dropped in to talk over 
a little problem I have down at that 
South End construction job. We’re 
kind of being harrassed by kids. 
(Quickly) Not that I don’t like kids. 

Miss Jacques: Oh, I see. Perhaps 
you’d better stay, Sally. (To 
GoopMan) She’s the person in charge 
of the group that uses that area for 
a playground. 

Mr. Goopman (Evidently embarrassed) : 
I see. Well, ah... it isn’t that I ob- 
ject to children. But I understood 
you people were using that lot for 
playground purposes. That’s why I 
came here. We really have a prob- 
lem there, don’t you think so? 

SaL.ty (She has moved right): Yes, we 
have. Those machines have an un- 
usual attraction for the children, and 
though we try to keep them inter- 
ested in their games, the bulldozers 
usually win out. 

Miss Jacques: Construction and chil- 
dren’s games don’t go well together. 

Say: But that’s the only area within 
ten blocks that isn’t completely 
built up. If the children don’t play 
there, they have to play on the 
streets. There isn’t enough room at 
the school in that area. I’m sorry 
they bother you, and I’ll try to keep 
them interested in other things. 

Mr. Goopman: It isn’t the trucks, or 
the other machinery. Kids like 





those and keep out of their way. But 
I’m afraid you’re going to have to 
give up playing there for a time. 
Maybe two or three weeks. Possibly 
more. 

Miss Jacques: You mean leave that 
area altogether? 

Satty: We can’t promise that. We 
will keep them away from your con- 
struction job. I’ll just tell them they 
have to keep out of the way. 

Mr. Goopman: I’m very sorry, but 
that just isn’t enough. We’re going 
to start blasting tomorrow. 

Miss Jacques: Blasting! 

Sau.y: Oh, no! 

Mr. GoopMan: I’m sorry to have to 
tell you. I like to see those kids 
playing, too. But we’ve run into a 
lot of solid rock down there — and 
blasting is all we have left. Dyna- 
mite and children just don’t mix. 


Sauiy (Sighing, relaxing in chair): I 
see what you mean. (Quick knock on 
door. Door opens and Tep LocKE 
sticks his head in.) 

Trp: Anybody home? Oh, excuse me. 
Conference? (Comes in left, anyway) 

Say: No, come in, Ted. I’m ready to 


go. 

Miss Jacques: Fello, Ted. Do you 
know Mr. Goodman? 

Tep: Don’t know as I do. (Shakes his 
hand) You’re new in town, Mr. 
Goodman. Construction, eh? 

Mr. Goopman: I rather hope I’ll locate 
here permanently. 

Trp: Good. I’m with the local news 
rag — The Star. Like to do a story 
on that construction job someday. 
(Looks at Sautity and Miss JACQUES, 
senses something is wrong) Did I in- 
terrupt something? You people look 


a little down in the mouth. Is this a 
wake? 

Sauty: I guess it could be called that 
all right. We were just about to 
bury the improvised playground we 
had in the South End. 

Trp: Then I did break in on some- 
thing. Sorry. I’ll wait outside. (To 
GoopMaNn) Have a story I want to do 
on welfare work. Sorry I broke in. 

Miss Jacques: There’s nothing secret 
about this, Ted. You might as well 
know. We have to give up that 
playground. It’s too near the con- 
struction. 

Tep: Oh, I see the connection now. 
The kids are getting into Mr. 
Goodman’s cement mixers, eh? Why, 
there’s plenty of room off to the side 
there. Just a matter of keeping the 
kids under control. Sally’ll do that. 

Say: It’s more than that. They’re 
going to start blasting tomorrow. 

Trp: Blasting! Wow! That’s dyna- 
mite! 

Mr. GoopMan: I’m afraid it is, Mr. 
Locke. 

Miss Jacques: So you see, we have a 
problem. The children just can’t 
play near there. 

Tep (Taking notebook): Mmm. That’s 
quite a story. I can see the headlines 
now. South End children blasted 
from playground. Driven off the 
streets by traffic; off the playground 
by dynamite. 

Mr. Goopman (Sharply): Now, just 4 
minute! I don’t like this any better 
than you do. I’m sorry for it. And 
I don’t like to have myself painted 
as a Simon Legree. I thought you 
people would see it my way. I have 
a job to do — a contract that calls 





for excavation within a certain time. 
I can’t have my men hack those 
rocks away with hand chisels. We 
have to blast. I didn’t think this was 
a matter for newspaper headlines. 
That’s why I came here. 

Miss Jacques: We don’t want to be 
sensational about this. 

Sa.Ly: No, Ted. It’s just the way it is 
in this modern age. We have a prob- 
lem now, when we thought we had 
solved it. 

Miss Jacques: Pull up a chair, Ted. 
Perhaps we can all put our minds to- 
gether and find some way out of this. 
(Sighs) You can understand, Mr. 
Goodman, why we have welfare 
agencies today. We need them, and 
the need is growing every day. Here 
are those children out of schools 
looking for some place to play that is 
safe. The playground area just isn’t 


large enough to accommodate them 
— and now the one place we did 
have isn’t safe. 

Mr. Goopman: I feel as bad about it as 


you do. I was a city kid on the 
streets myself. Our problems weren’t 
so tough because there were always 
empty lots, and the country didn’t 
seem so far away. But the city has 
to grow. 

Trp: And so do these kids. They have 
to grow, and they have to have safe 
places to play to do it. I was going 
out to the East Side to look over the 
problem there, but this one is just 
as bad. You know, Mr. Goodman, 
these kids aren’t looking for charity. 
Their folks can’t afford to send them 
away for the summer — and they 
can’t keep them in the house all day. 
Then when you have people like 
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Sally, here, college-trained, willing to 
give her time for nothing just to help 
those kids grow up normally and 
meet a problem like this, it makes 
you mad. (Quickly) I don’t mean to 
be sentimental, either. I’m a news- 
paper man, and news is news no 
matter whom it affects. And it’s 
going to be news to people to know 
that these kids can’t have the one 
thing they need — play space. 

Mr. Goopman: You make it difficult, 
Mr. Locke. I could have gone right 
ahead and not thought about those 
children. I’m covered by insurance. 
But I’m a parent myself, and I like 
kids. I certainly don’t want them 
around when rocks are flying. (Rises) 
But if you think it’s worth the risk to 
keep them there, I’ll do what I can 
to protect them. I just didn’t want 
it on my conscience. 

Miss Jacques: We wouldn’t take that 
chance, Mr. Goodman. A social 
agency such as the Family Service is 
a part of the whole community, and 
we must do what is best for all. We 
had no place else to take them. But 
we'll find a way. 

Mr. Goopman: Thank you. I’m sorry 
for having raised the problem. In 
three weeks, possibly four, we’ll be 
through and it will be safe again. 
Meantime, I do hope you'll find a 
place to take them. 

Trp: We do have a place. Camp Jolly. 
That’s the key to this whole prob- 
lem. 

Miss Jacques: But we don’t have 
Camp Jolly this summer. 

SauLy: So that doesn’t solve our prob- 
lem. 

Trp: Wait a minute. I have an idea. 





Mr. Goodman, you’re a_ parent. 
What do you do with your children 
during the summer? 

Mr. Goopman: I give them a summer 
at camp. 

Ten: Right. That’s what we did last 
year. This organization started a 
summer camp for the kids in this 
community. They took it out of 
their limited budget and ran it with 
volunteer help. 

Satty: We had fifty children for six 
weeks, and hoped to have a hundred 
for eight weeks this summer. 

Miss Jacques: But our budget needs 
are so much greater this year, we 
had to give up the camp idea. 

Trp (Warming up): Exactly. Now my 
idea is this. The kids have to get 
away from that construction job. 
Why couldn’t they go to Camp 
Jolly? All we need is a good initial 
contribution, and I’ll build this up in 
the paper so that the whole town will 
see the need. If you’re willing to pay 
liability insurance, if you want those 
kids to get out of the way of the 
blasting and still have a good time, 
why not back Camp Jolly? Instead 
of a heel, you’ll be a hero. 

Mr. GoopMan: Just a minute. You 
move too fast for me. I’m a man of 
principles, and I won’t be moved by 
adverse criticism, or threats of it. 

Satiy: Ted didn’t mean it that way, 
did you, Ted? 

Trp: Of course not. I know you are 
sincere or you wouldn’t be here. But 
the facts are still the same. The kids 
have to move because of the blasting. 
They have no place to go. So here’s 
a community project, Camp Jolly, 
that needs support. If you back it 


with the initial gift, I’ll promise you 
the support of every service club in 
the city. There’s Miss Rowell there 
— Sally — she’ll give her time free to 
run the place. I know where I can 
get a dozen counsellors to do the 
same. And I'll spend my three 
week’s vacation there working, too. 
Can’t you see? This is no black- 
mail — it’s a challenge — to you and 
to every citizen of the community. 

Mr. Goopman: You mean that these 
people will give their time free to 
help these children? 

Miss Jacques: Miss Rowell has the 
personality and the basic school 
training to become a social worker. 
She needs experience, and she’s will- 
ing to give her time for it. She has a 
lot of common sense and good judg- 
ment, so necessary in this profession. 
She makes an excellent camp di- 
rector. 

Mr. Goopman: And you’d take these 
kids and send them to camp- for 
nothing? 

Jacques: They would pay a little, 
but very little. It isn’t charity 
these people want, but assistance. 
If we had twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, we could open Camp Jolly in 
two days. 

Satiy: We had such a splendid pro- 
gram planned. Swimming, hiking, 
nature study —all the things that 
go with camping. 

Tep (With enthusiasm): Talk about 
liability. We all have a liability for 
the welfare of all. When industry 
moves in — and playgrounds dis- 
appear — the kids need help and so 
do their parents. What do you say, 
Mr. Goodman? 
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Mr. Goopman: I'll go along on one 
condition. 


Miss Jacquss: Yes? 


Mr. GoopMAn: That my name be left 
out of this entirely. 


SaLity: You mean you .. .? 


Mr. Goopman: I mean I don’t want to 
be built up as a benefactor. (Takes 
checkbook from pocket) If this thing 
is worthwhile, it’s worthwhile to the 
community as well as to me. I'll 
make the initial contribution be- 
cause I believe in what you people 
are doing, and not from any selfish 
motive. Do you agree? 

Trep: Gee, you sure can spoil a good 
story. That’s news! But the camp 
comes first. I agree. 

Mr. Goopman: Then here’s my check. 
(Writes it) Miss Jacques, I want to 
express my appreciation for what 


you and your organization are doing 
to help others when they need help. 
The good work you do must be ap- 
preciated by many. (7'o Satiy) And 
young lady, I congratulate you on 


your choice of a career. You may 
not make much money nor gain 
much personal glory, but the satis- 
faction of making a real contribution 
to the betterment of people as a 
whole must be something. I can see 
how the need for trained social work- 
ers is growing more and more as life 
becomes more complex. Good luck 
to you. (Jo Tep) And as for you, 
young man, (Shakes hands) it’s been 
a pleasure to meet you. Just remem- 
ber, news may be news — but the 
paper has an obligation to the indi- 
vidual as well as to the public. Come 
down and see me for a story about 


the new factory. (Goes to left) Good- 
bye all, and thanks. 

Miss Jacques: Thank you, Mr. Good- 
man. And we’re all very grateful. 
(He smiles and goes left) Sally! We'll 
have Camp Jolly! 

Sauuy: Oh, how wonderful! (Trp grabs 
her and walizes her around) 

Tep (Singing): You’re going to run 
Camp Jolly, you’re going to run 
Camp Jolly! 

Sauty (Laughingly breaking away): 
Ted, please. Oh, I have so much to 
plan. So much to do. 

Trp: What about me? I have to hit 
the late edition with this story. We 
need help, and we’re going to get it. 
(Starts out left) Forget that East 
Side story for awhile. I’ll be around 
at seven to get my instructions. 

Sauty: Instructions? 

Trp: Sure. Don’t you remember? I 
said I’d work for you during my 
vacation. After all, you’ll be the di- 
rector of Camp Jolly. See you at 
seven. (Goes out quickly left) 

Sautiy: Oh dear. Where do I begin? 

Miss Jacques (Smiling): I don’t know 
about beginning, but I know where 
you will end. Your career is cer- 
tainly cut out for you. 

Sautiy; Everyone says the shortage of 
trained social workers may continue 
for years since the number of agencies 
is increasing. 

Miss Jacqurs (Shaking her head): You 
might become a social worker, Sally, 
but it is very obvious that when Ted 
has an idea, he carries it through. 

Sauiy (Smiling): Yes. I see what you 
mean. But meanwhile, let’s plan for 
Camp Jolly. 

THE END 








Part Five 


Production Notes 





Tae Moon Keeps SatninG 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When Mary first 
enters she wears a flannel wrapper and 
scuffies. Later she enters in her pink eve- 
ning dress, carrying a light coat. Jim has 
on white flannels and a blue coat. 

Properties: Newspaper, sandwiches, glass of 
milk, two large cardboard boxes, one con- 
taining a black evening dress with gold se- 
quins, the other a pink evening dress, a 
small white box with a corsage of roses in it. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. There are 
entrances at right and left, the one at right 
leading to the reception hall and front door 
and the one at left to other parts of the 
house. In the right wall upstage from the 
entrance is a window. There is a sofa up- 
stage center flanked by end tables, and a 
small table with a telephone on it against 
the left wall, upstage from the entrance. 
There are chairs at left and right and occa- 
sional tables and chairs as well as lamps and 
pictures complete the furnishings of the 
room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Sue Lavuaus Last 

Characters: 10 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. During the first part 
of the play, Kay and Beth wear bathrobes. 
At the end of the play, Kay has put on the 
pink dress and Beth the bride’s dress. Mrs. 
Cornell wears a light gray evening dress. 
Nora wears a maid’s uniform. When they 
first enter, Aunt Agatha, Aunt Clarabelle, 
Sue and Carol wear street-length dresses. 
Later Aunt Agatha enters in a dark cre 
evening dress, Aunt Clarabelle in a light 
lace dress. 

Properties: Nail polish, white satin lingerie, 
five packages wrapped in white and contain- 
ing a silver plate, glasses, bell, silver candle- 
sticks, and an ugly vase (note cards should 
be included in the packages, and a check 
should be in the vase), glasses for Aunt 
Agatha, hat boxes for Sue and Carol, oil 
can, ice cubes in dish towel, small bag of 
sewing equipment for Miss Simpson, pink 
scarf, cane and package containing riding 
boots with check in one of them for Aunt 
Ella, silver hammer. 

Setting: A bedroom. At center are two beds. 
Near the beds are two straight bedroom 
chairs. Bureaus are at left and right. The 
bureaus are covered with sheets, and sheet- 
covered tables fill up the room. These are 
covered with wedding presents, with the 
silver, the china, the clocks, lamps, etc., 
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grouped separately. On the wall at right 
hang a wedding dress and veil and a pink 
evening gown. There are entrances at left 
and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


MorHer’s APRON STRINGS 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mrs. Allen, Jane 
and Doris wear coats and Mrs. Allen has 
on a hat. 

Properties: Large apron, ketbook with 
three dollars in it for Jane, wallet with 
sixty-nine cents in it for Bill, book for Dr. 
Evans, wallet for Slug. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
Downstage right is a table with a telephone. 
dc mya center is a sofa. Other chairs, 
tables and lamps are placed around room. 
Entrances are at left and right, the one at 
right leading to the kitchen, the one at left 
leading to the front door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


LirrLe Poitka Dor 


Characters: 6 male; 5 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The policeman 
wears a uniform, and in the second scene 
the children may change into party clothes. 

Properties: Toys, apple, candy, sandwich, 
whistle for Pete, gift boxes containing a 

dot hat, slippers with 

oye dot bag, mirror. 
0 special scenery is 


polka dot dress, pol 

polka dot bows, and a 
Setting: A schoolyard. 

necessary. A painted backdrop with school 


building and iron fence may be used. In 
Scene 2, the stage may be decorated with 
flowers and ns, a a flag should be on 
one side of the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


On StTrRikB 


Characters: 8, either male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters may be dressed com- 
pletely to look like the animals, or may have 
only marks of identification like a 
breastplate for the Robin. Or they may 
simply have signs pinned on them with the 
names of the animals. Owl wears glasses. 

Properties: Book and watch for Owl, handker- 
chief for Robin, notes for Squirrel. 

Setting: A clearing in the woods. Several trees, 
stumps and bushes should be placed around 


stage. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





THe EmpPeror’s DavuGHTERS 

Characters: 7 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The King wears a crown and a long 
black robe with an ermine collar. The 
Chancellor is in purple and has a long 
beard. Pontiphemus also wears a long robe 
and crown. The Princesses wear long gowns 
with colors symbolic of the flowers whose 
names they bear. The Princes wear burlap 
jerkins, caps with feathers and moccasins. 

Properties: Dagger for Princes. 

Setting: A en. At center is a small game 
table flanked by two stools. Shrubs, flowers 
and trees may be added to make the setting 
more authentic. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Roses ror MorHer 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female; as many female 
extras as desired to be roses. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls and Billy wear everyday 
clothing. The Alarm Clock has «tom 
round piece of cardboard with a clock face 
va on it pinned to the front of him. 

r. Rooster has brown cardboard wings 
pinned to his arms, and a red comb at- 
tached to his back and head. The Sun 
should be dressed in yellow, and the Roses 
in red. The Roses should have long wide 
sleeves made of red =e paper, and full 
skirts of crepe paper with the hemlines cut 
like petals so that when they stand up and 
pen their arms they will look as though 
they have opened their petals. 


Properties: Bell for Clock, toy bugle for Billy 
long streamer with a bow on one end and 
lettering saying “Love to Mother” pinned 


to it or painted on it, 

Setting: No setting is necessary, but shrubs 
flowers, trees, a fence, etc., may be placed 
on the stage to give it a realistic appearance. 

Lighting: If possible, a spot might be played 
on the Sun. 


Crisscross STREETS 

Characters: 1 male; as many male and female 
actors as desired to take other parts. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Traffic Officer is dressed in 
white. He wears a and carries a 
whistle. The pair of children who hold up 
the Avenue sign are dressed in blue, the pair 
of Streets in pink. The Lights wear yellow, 
red and green. The rest of the characters 
wear orerrey clothes. 

Properties: large banner reading “Avenue,” 
two smaller signs reading “Street,” three 
round signs reading “Stop,” “Go,” and 


Setting: o setting is necessary. 
Lighting: No seal effects. 


For THE WELFARE OF ALL 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

ie oe od Notebook and pencil for Ted, 
checkbook and pen for Mr. Goodman. 

Setting: A pleasant office. At center and at 
right are desks. On the desk at center is a 
telephone, books and papers. At right and 
left are comfortable chairs. Files and book- 
cases complete the furnishings. The en- 
trance is at left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


In Honor or TREES 

Characters: 4 male; 7 female; 2 robins and 5 
children may be either male or female, and 
if more characters are desired, more children 
may be added. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The trees have signs with their 
names printed on them pinned to the front 
of them. They may be dressed in brown 
and have green leaves pinned to them. The 
robins have cardboard wings. The children 
wear everyday clothing. 

Properties: ks for the children. 

Setting: No setting is necessary, but a back- 
drop of trees might be used, and shrubs and 
rocks could be placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Just published! ———— 
MODERN 


COMEDIES 
for Young Players 


by 
Mitprep Hark and Nort McQuEEN 


23 non-royalty, one-act plays for Junior 
High and Older Groups. 


These entertaining dramas give 
warm, informal glimpses of life in 
a typical American home. The 
main characters in all of the plays 
are the five members of the Saun- 
ders family and the setting is always 
their comfortable living room, but 
each play is a complete dramatic 
unit. 373 pp.; $3.50 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


My Book Housg. The Book House for Chil- 
dren. 12 vol. $69.50. 

Thirty years ago the first edition of the 
My Book House series was published, for 
children from babyhood through early ado- 
lescence. Since that time about 2,000,000 
children, educators, librarians, child guidance 
experts, and others have purchased and en- 
joyed this book. 

The new twelve-volume edition is appealing 
to the eye, in colorful new bindings ranging 
from light green to hunter green and from 
pale blue to royal blue. It contains 773 
graded selections from the basic literature of 
the world, presented at a child’s compre- 
hension level, in 2,752 pages with 2,082 
illustrations. 

The first volumes start the child off with 
nursery rhymes and short ms, experience 
stories and simple fairy and folk tales. Then 
come the more advanced folk tales, real-life 
stories and imaginative tales. After that ad- 
venture stories, legends, myths, and at 
epics, and then biographical sketches show- 
ing the development of English and American 
literature from Chaucer to the present. The 
literature of many countries is represented 
illustrated by some of the most distinguished 
artists. Through this the reader comes to 
know the customs and traditions of people in 
foreign lands. 

The index is comprehensive, coverin 
authors, titles and leading characters; specia 
subjects which young people wish to refer to 
in connection with their reading or school- 
work; and a large number of general headings 
under such topics as Fair Play, Friendship, 
Faith, etc. ile the index is complete, it is 
in simple enough form for a child of reading 
age to use. 

Included with My Book House is a parents’ 

idebook; an illustrated manual of creative 

dwork for children, with 200 projects; a 
free consultation service for parents; and a 
year’s free subscription to the monthly child 
guidance magazine, “Your Child’s World.” 

Designed to provide a balanced literary 
diet for the child; to give him a broad cultural 
background; to build his vocabulary and pre- 
pare him for steady reading advancement, the 
new edition of My Book House can be an im- 
portant asset to a child’s development and a 
continuing source of enjoyment. 


Tue Goop Luck Cat. By Mildred Hark and 
Noel McQueen. Medill-McBride. $2.50. 
From the moment that Tommy and Meg 

adopted a stray black cat, things were not 
the same for them. All sorts of wonderful 
and exciting events took place and Tommy 
and Meg were sure that Blacker was a “good 
luck cat.” When Blacker disappeared and 
things began to go wrong, they were sure of it. 
The entire neighborhood was enlisted to look 
for him without success. What actuall 
happened to Blacker after he disappeared, 
how he changed the lives of everyone he met, 
and how he turned up in an unexpected way, 
gives this charming book the added element 
of surprise and excitement that makes it 
thoroughly delightful and satisfying to the 
very end. (Intermediates.) 


LEGENDS OF THE Nortu. By Olivia Coolidge. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
Following her fine book, Greek Myths, Mrs. 

Coolidge presents here an unusual collection of 

legends and myths of northern countries. In 

recreating these tales, the author has captured 
the real feeling of the northern gods, god- 
desses, and heroes, many of which have pro- 
vided the background for t music and lit- 
erature. Like her previous book, this is 
typographically beautiful, and the illustra- 
tions and border designs add much to the en- 
joyment of the volume. (Junior High and up.) 


Srupent Dancer. By Regina Woody. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.76. 

This is the story of Janet Sherwood whose 
prize in her high school dancing class led her 
to a longed-for place in the dance world. 
Thanks to hard work and excellent teaching, 
she made good as a dancer and a choreog- 
rapher. Enhancing the suspenseful story is a 
realistic background of the ballet world, 
where Janet meets the most important danc- 
ers of the day. (Junior High and up.) 


CREATIVE CaRPENTRY. By Constance Homer 

Crocker. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

This is a book of ideas for those interested 
in making things of wood. Easels, benches, 
small furniture, tables, flat-bottomed boats, 
etc., are described. The author tells what ma- 
terials and tools are needed, how to organize 
and plan the project, and the procedures for 
making them. Amateur carpenters of all ages 
will find this a helpful book. 
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Part Seven 








Index to Plays and Authors 


Piays — VoLuME X 


1950 - 1951 


Issues are designated as follows: O, October; N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr, 
March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For ex- 


ample, O-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 





For Junior High and Older Groups 


Bewitched and Bewildered, Helen Louise Miller, O-1 
Buster Picks a Winner, Samuel 8. Richmond, A-73 


Case for Books, The, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Christmas Carol, A. (Dickens), Walter Hackett, D-65 
Christmas Cowboy, The, Helen Louise Miller, D-26 
Cry Witch, Marion L. Miller, J-1 


Dias, Earl J., Unsuspected Fruit, A-7 

Door, The, John Murray, Mr-10 

Drums in the Dusk, Katherine Lauré, A-17 : F 

Dubois, Graham, Rain and Rebellion, N-18; A Light in 
Darkness, F-23 


Fisher, Aileen, A Play Without a Name, O-12 
For the Welfare of All, Samuel 8. Richmond, My-66 


Gentleman from Philadelphia, The*, Beth Harber, J-72 


Hackett, Walter, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow* 

(Irving), O-67; A Christmas Carol (Dickens), D-65; 
Tale of Two Cities* (Dickens), F-65 

Happy Haunts, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 0-20 

Harber, Beth, The Gentleman from Philadelphia*, J-72 

Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, Happy Haunts, 
O0- 30; Vote for Uncle Sam, N-11; The Case for Books, 
N-57; A Quiet Christmas, D-I; The Homecoming, 
J-12; Heart Trouble, F-1; {Spring Daze, Mr-1; The 
Moon Kee Shining, My- 

Heart Trouble Mildred Mark and Noel Me 


ueen, F-1 
Homecoming, The, Mildred Hark and Noel 


cQueen, 


Jones, Robert C., Tavern Meeting, J-23 


Laaré, Katherine, Drums in the Dusk, A-1 
Legend of Peony Hollow, The*, tirving), Walter 
ackett, O-6 
Light in ae A, Graham DuBois, F-23 


McQueen, Noel, and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Miller, a. Louise, Bewitched and Bewildered, O-1; 
Thi a la Carte, N-1; The Christmas Cow- 
boy, D-36: N other’s A 4 Strings, My-21 

Miller, Marion L., shin | 

Miss Barton is N } bande Covert Nolan, Mr-19 

Moon Keeps Shining, The, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, My-1 

Mother's Apron * Sectienn, Helen Louise Miller, My-21 

Murray, John, The Door, Mr-10 


ho. Deborah, Pride and Prejudice* (Austen), 
r 
Nolan, Jeannette Covert, Miss Barton is Needed, Mr-19 


ro nn B., She Also Serves, A-1; She Laughs 
t 
Peden” Edrie, The Star in the Window, D-15; 
anks to George Washington, F-11 
Pla: Without a Name, A, Aileen Fisher, 0-12 
Pas e a Prejudice* (Austen), Deborah Newman, 
r 


Qypt Casteten, A, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Rain and Rebellion, Graham DuBois, N-18 
Richmond, Samuel 8., Buster Picks a Winner, A-73; 
For the Welfare of All, My-66 


She Also Serves, Marjorie B. Paradis, A-1 

She Lowe Last, Marjorie B. Paradis, My-10 

Spring Daze, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, Mr-1 
Star in the Window, The, Edrie Pendleton, D-15 


Tale of Two Cities, A*, (Dickens), Walter Hackett, F-65 
Tavern Meeting, Robert C. Jones, J-23 

Thanks to George Washington, Edrie Pendleton, F-11 
Thanksgiving a la Carte, Helen Louise Miller, N-1 





Unsuspected Fruit, Earl J. Dias, A-7 


Vow ey Uncle Sam, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


For Intermediates 


Asbrand, Karin, Little Polka Dot, My-30 
Auction, The, Morton Schwartz, A- 


Barbee, Lindsey, Melissa’s Muffins, J-48 

Beach, Marcia Moray, On the Fence, Mr-33 

Black Blizzard, Aileen Fisher, 0-39 

Brydon, Margaret Wylie, and Esther Ziegler, The 
readful Dragon, J-35 


Cigistnes Eve News, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
4 


Dupe, Cena Christopher, The Paper Princess, F-46' 

e Emperor's Daughters, My-43 

Dreadful Dragon, The, Margaret Wylie Brydon and 
Esther Ziegler, J-35 


Emperor’s Daughters, The, Cena Christopher Draper, 
My-43 


Fisher, Aileen, Black Blizzard, O-39; Once Upon a 
Time, N-70; The Merry Christmas Elf, D-36; The 
Mail Goes Through, J-53; New Hearts for Old, F-34; 
Many a Slip, F-50; On Strike, My-35 


Gordon, Celia, The Yorktown Lass, F-40 
Gould, Jean, New Worlds, 0-45 


Halloween Gets a New Look, Mary Thurman Pyle, 0-31 
Hark, Mildred, and Noel McQueen, Christmas Eve 
News, D-43 


It Happened in Egypt, Fannie R. Ross, Mr-41 
Keeping Christmas, Mary Peacock, D-50 


Little Polka Dot, Karin Asbrand, My-30 
Loud-Speaker, The, Morton Schwartz, N-43 


McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 
Mail Goes Through, The, Aileen Fisher, J-53 

Melissa’s Muffins, Lindsey Barbee, J- 48 

Many a Slip, Aileen Fisher, F-50 

Merry Christmas Elf, The, Aileen Fisher, D-36 

Mr. Lazy Man's Family, Muriel Ward, A-41 

Mrs. Gibbs Advertises, Mary Thurman Pyle, N-36 


New Hearts for Old, Aileen Fisher, F-34 

New Worlds, Jean Gould, 0-45 

Nicholson, Jessie, Teapot Trouble, Mr-47 

Nothing to be Thankful For, Edrie Pendleton, N-27 


On Strike, Aileen Fisher, My-35 
On the Fence, Marcia Moray Beach, Mr-33 
Once Upon a Time, Aileen Fisher, N-70 


Paper Princess, The, Cena Christopher Draper, F-46 

Peacock, Mary, Keeping Christmas, D-50 

Pendleton, Edrie, Nothing to be Thankful For, N-27 

ae Marguerite K., oung Irving, A-31 

Pyle, Mary Thurman, Halloween Gets a New Look, 
0-31; Mrs. Gibbs Advertises, N-36 


Ross, Fannie R., It Happened in Egypt, Mr-41 


Schwartz, Morton, The Loud-Speaker, N-43; 
Auction, A-53 


Teapot Trouble, Jessie Nicholson, Mr-47 
Ward, Muriel, Mr. Lazy Man's Family, A-41 


Yorktown Lass, The, Celia Gordon, F-40 
Young Irving, Marguerite K. Phillips, A-31 


Ziegler, Esther and Margaret Wylie Brydon. 
rydon, Margaret Wylie 


For Primary Grades 
ABC for Safety, Edrie Pendleton, A-63 


Barr, June, The Lion and the Mouse, 0-64; A Winter 
haw, J-64 

Bennett, Rowena, The Runaway Pirate, N-54 

Brown, ‘Alice V., Mrs. Sniffit’s Christmas, D-62 


Children if Snewente Street, The, Eleanora Bowling 
ne, D- 

Christmas Cake, The, Aileen Fisher, D-60 

Crisscross Streets, Dorothy Deming, My-58 


Deming, ang Miter Catchy Cold, Mr-63; Criss- 
cross Streets, 
Date Manners, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Faux, Damally, The Littlest Month, F-62 
Fisher, Aileen, The Christmas Cake, D-60 


Minh, eiont and Noel McQueen, Doctor Manners, 


In Honor of Trees, Deborah Newman, My-61 


Kane, Eleanora Bowling, The Children of Chocolate 
Street, D-54 


Lehman, John F., The Witch's Pattern, 0-60 
Lion and the Mouse, The, June Barr, 0-64 
Littlest Month, The, Damally Faux, F-62 


MacLellan, Esther and Catherine V. Schroll, Return 
of the Nina, 0-56; A Needle Fights for Freedom, F-59 

McCue. Noel and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 
Magic Goose, The, Deborah Newman, J-68 

Mary’ 8 Cake, Claribel Spamer, N-51 

Mister Catchy Cold Oey Deming: Mr-63 

Mr. Bates Goes to the Polls, Nina Butler Reay, N-48 

Mrs. Sniffit’s Christmas, Alice V. Brown, D-62 


Nautical Sheep, The, Jessie Nicholson, J-59 

Needle Fights for Freedom, A, Esther MacLellan and 
Catherine V. Schroll, F-59 

Newman, Deborah, The Pumpkineaters’ Pumpkin, 
0-53; The Magic Goose, J-68; A Present from Abe, 
F-55; Spring to the Rescue Mr-56; Spring ep . 
= 50; In Honor of Trees, My-61;. Roses for Mother 

Mighshen, Jessie, The Nautical Sheep, J-59 


Pendleton, Edrie, ABC for Safety, A-63 
Present from Abe, A, Deborah ewman, F-55 
Pugageencatons’ Pumpkin, The, Deborah Newman, 


Reay, Nina Butler, Mr. Bates Goes to the Polls, N-48 

Return of the Nina, Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. 
Schroll, 0-56 

Roses for Mother, Deborah Newman, My-55 

Runaway Pirate, The, Rowena Bennett, N-54 


Schroll, Catherine V. and Esther MacLellan. See 
MacLellan, Esther 
Srgmer. Garis, e erv'e Cake, N-51; The Uncolored 


seine Nei + og Deborah Newman, A-59 
Spring to the Rescue, Deborah Newman, Mr-56 


Uncolored Easter Eggs, The, Claribel Spamer, Mr-60 


Winter Thaw, A, June Barr, J-64 
Witch's Pattern, The, John F. Lehman, 0-60 


PH eR rOM PHY 





Subject Index 


Pitays— VoLuME X 
1950 — 1951 


Key: JH, Junior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary;* radio play. Issues are designated as follows: O, October; 


N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr. 


March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to 


these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For example, O-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 


AIRPLANES AND SHIPS 
The Runaway Pirate, (P), N-54 


ANIMALS AND BrRps 
The Lion and the Mouse, (P), 0-64 
Mrs. Gibbs Advertises, (I), N-36 
A Winter Thaw, (P), J-64 


Arspor Dar 
In Honor of Trees, (P), My-61 


Jane AUSTEN 
Pride and Prejudice*, Mr-66 


Ciara BARTON 
Miss Barton is Needed, (JH), Mr-19 


Breue Srories 


It Happened in Egypt, (I), Mr-41 (Joseph and his 
brothers) 


BroGRAPHY 
The Gentleman from Philadelphia*, J-72 
Miss Barton is Needed, (JH), Mr-19 
Young Irving, (I), A-31 


Boox Werk 
The Case for Books, (JH), N-57 
Once Upon a Time, (I), N-70 


CAREER 


Buster Picks a Winner, (JH), A-73 (Personnel Work) 
For the Welfare of All, (JH), My-66 (Social Work) 


CHINA 
The Dreadful Dragon, (I), J-35 


CHRISTMAS 
The Children of Chocolate Street, (P), D-54 
The Christmas Cake, (P), D-60 
A Christmas Carol, (JH), D-65 
The Christmas Cowboy, (JH), D-26 
Christmas Eve News, (1), D-43 
Keeping Christmas, (I), D-50 
The Merry Christmas Elf, (I), D-36 
Mrs. Sniffit’s Christmas, (P), D-62 
The Star in the Window, (JH), D-15 
A Quiet Christmas, (JH), D-1 


CITIZENSHIP 


See One World, Tolerance and International Under- 
standing, arid Voting 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


New Worlds, (I), 0-45 
Return of the Nina, (P), 0-56 


CoMEDIES 
The Auction, (I), A-53 
Bewitched and Bewildered, (JH), O-1 
The Christmas Cowboy, (JH), D-26 
The Dreadful Dragon, (I), J-35 
The Emperor's Daughters, (I), My-43 
Happy Haunts, (JH), O-20 
Heart Trouble, (JH), F-1 
The Homecoming, (JH), J-12 
The Loud-Speaker, (I), N-43 
The Moon Keeps Shining, (JH), My-1 
Mr. Lazy Man's Family, (1), A-41 
Mrs. Gibbs Advertises, (I), N-36 
Nothing to be Thankful For, (I), N-27 
On the Fence, (I), Mr.-33 
The Paper Princess, (1), F-46 
She Also Serves, (JH), A-1 
She Laughs Last, (JH), My-10 
Spring Daze, (JH), Mr-1 
Teapot Trouble, (1), Mr-47 
Thanks to George cresmiogton, vm. F-11 
Thanksgiving a la Carte, (JH -1 
A Quiet Christmas, (JH), D-1 


CoMMENCEMENT 
The Moon Keeps Shining, (JH), My-1 


CoNSERVATION 


Black Blizzard, (I), 0-39 
On Strike, (I), My-35 


CourTEsY 
Doctor Manners, (P), A-67 


CHARLES DICKENS 


A Christmas Carol, (JH), D-65 
A Tale of Two Cities*, F-65 


Easter 
The Uncolored Easter Eggs, (P), Mr-60 


Farr Puay 
The Auction, (I), A-53 
alloween Gets a New Look, (I), O-31 
Unsuspected Fruit, (JH), A-7 





Fiae Day 
A Needle Fights for Freedom, (P), F-59 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
The Gentleman from Philadelphia*, J-72 


HALLOWEEN 
Bewitched and Bewildered, (JH), O-1 
Halloween Gets a New Look, (I), 0-31 
Happy Haunts, (JH), 0-20 
The or ineaters’ Pumpkin, (P), 0-53 
The Witch's Pattern, (P), 0-60 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ABC for Safety, (P), A-63 
Crisscross Streets, (P), My-58 
Mister Catchy Cold, (P), Mr-63 
Many a Slip, (I), F-50 


HisToRICcAL 

Cry Witch, (JH), J-1 (Salem Witch Trials) 
Drums in the Dusk, (JH), A-17 (American Revolution) 
A Tien 5 in Darkness, (JH), F-23 ee Address) 

s Muffins, (), J-48 Cae Revolution) 
A Needle Fights for Freedom, (P 3 Ly 59 (The first flag) 
A Play Without a Name, (JH), O. 
Rain and Rebellion, (JH), N-18 (Pilgrims) 
Tavern Meeting, (JH), J-23 (American Revolution) 
Yorktown Lass, (I), F-40 (American Revolution) 


Hourpays 
See under Specific Holiday 


WasuincrTon IrvinG 


The = of Sleepy Hollow*, 0-67 
Young Irving, (I), A-31 


LeGenps, FaBLes AND Farry TALEs 


The Lion and the Mouse, (P), 0-64 
The Magic Goose, (P), J-68 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A Light in Darkness, (JH), F-23 
A Present from Abe, (P), F-55 


LITERATURE 
A Christmas Carol, (JH), D-65 
The Legend of Sleepy Hi Hollow®, 0-67 
Pride and Prejudice*, 
A Tale of Two Cities*, wre 
Young Irving, (I), A-31 


Morser’s Day 


Mother s Apron Strings, (JH), My-21 
Roses for Mother, (P), My-55 


MyYsTEeRY 
The Door, (JH), Mr-10 


Norsrery Raeyrmes 


Mary's Cake, (P), N-51 
The Nautical Sheep, (P), J-59 


One Worip 
A Play Without a Name, (JH), O-12 


PATRIOTIC 
See under Historical, Specific Holiday or Person 


PoLAND 
Little Polka Dot, (I), My-30 


Rapro Piayrs 
The Gentleman from Philadelphia, J-72 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 0-67 
Pride and Prejudice, Mr-66 
A Tale of Two Cities, F-65 


Rep Cross 
Miss Barton is Needed,(JH), Mr-19 


Betsy Ross 
A Needle Fights for Freedom, (P), F-59 


SAFETY 
See under Health and Safety 


—"'y 
The Littlest Month, (P), F 
The Mail Goes Through, iD i. 53 (Winter) 
Spring Daze, (JH), M 
Spring Neighbors, (P), “h-s0 
Spring to the ue, (P), Mr-56 
A Winter Thaw, (P), J-64 


THANKSGIVING 
Nothing to be Thankful For, (I), N-27 
Rain and Rebellion, (JH), N-18 
Thanksgiving a la Carte, (JH), N-1 


TOLERANCE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
Keeping Christmas, (I), D-50 
Little Polka Dot, (I), My-30 
New Worlds, (I), 0-45 
A Play Without a Name, (JH), O-12 
Spring Neighbors, (P), A-59 


VALENTINE'’s Day 


Heart Trouble, (JH), F-1 
New Hearts for Old, (I), F-34 
The Paper Princess, (I), F-46 


Vorina 


Mr. Bates Goes to the Polls, (P), N-48 
Vote for Uncle Sam, (JH), N-11 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
See under Career 


GEORGE been ge 


A Needle wee for Freedom, (P), 
Thanks to George Washington, ( in), Pa 














PLAYS for Special Occasions in MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for 
celebration of the following events: 


National Music Week 
Bonnie Annie (Radio Play) t April, 1948 
Names or Nore (Radio Play) April, 1946 
Ruapsopy IN Buve (Radio Play) October, 1944 
Stnainae Heart (Radio Play) April, 1942 
Music Master or Two Wortps (Radio Play) February, 1948 
Tue Basy Likep GREENSLEEVEs (For Intermediates) December, 1944 


May 15th . . . Mother’s Day 


Mowm’s A GRANDMA Now (For Junior and Senior High) May, 1950 
Tue Lire ror Moruer (For Junior High and Senior High) May, 1949 
Man-TRap ror Morner (Junior and Senior High) May, 1948 
Tus Revoir or Mama (Junior and Senior High) May, 1947 
A Surprise ror Morner (Junior and Senior High). .................... April, 1943 
WuistLer’s Moruer (Junior and Senior High) April, 1942 
A MarinE ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 

To Moruer witH Love (Junior and Senior High) 

THREE Cueers ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 

Moruen’s Bie Day (Junior and Senior High) 

Mortuer’s Day Orr ANnp On (For Rictealiohed 

Moruer Saves Her Day (For Intermediates) 

A Prize ror Moruer (For Intermediates) 

Moruer’s Apmirers (lor Intermediates) 

A Present For Morner (For Primary Grades) 

No-Moruer Lanp (For Primary Grades) 


May 30th . . . Memorial Day 
A Day To Rememser (For Junior and’Senior High) 
Part-Time Hero (Junior and Senior High) 
Tue Untnvirep Guests (Junior and Senior High) 
Forwarp Marcu! (Junior and Senior High) 
Tue Pink Parasot (Junior and Senior High) 
Trey Banish Our ANGER (Junior and Senior High) 
Guest or Honor (Junior and Senior High) 
So Surngs A Goop Deep (Junior and Senior High) 
Sre THE ParapvE (For Intermediates) 


Commencement 


Doctor’s DAUGHTER 

Caves or THE EARTH 

Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 

scribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate 

bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 

ro. When ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. (NOTE: 
"he price of 15¢ per play does not include a complete issue of the magazine but is the cost of 

single plays only.) 


PLAYS, INC. 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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— Royalty-Free Plays for Young People— 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 

by Graham DuBois 
Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick” s Day, Nathan Hale’s Birthday, Easter, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, hanksgiving Day, and hristmas. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the spirit of some of the most dramatic moments in 
American history. Junior High and Hig 371 pages; $3.50 


Just Published! 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of family life. A variety of situations, 
holidays, and special occasions are dramatized to provide a calendar of activities for the 
whole year. Ease of production makes these plays ideal for amateur performance. Junior 
High and High School. 373 pages; $3.50 


Alheady published and still in demand ! 


Just Published! 











Radio Plays for Young People { 
ky Walter Hackett 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the ~ 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Slee He 
low, Little Women, and he Necklace 
Most of the plays have been lh oem 
tested in classroom and assembly 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
a systems. Junior High and High 
277 pages; $2.75 


100 Plays for Children + 
edited by A. S. Burack 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


On Stage for Teen-agers * { 

by Helen Louise Miller 

Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 

holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 

characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 

able for adult groups as well as young 

people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





Christmas Plays for Young Actors} 
edited by A. S. Burack 


Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrati Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. — settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People { 
by Samuel S. Richmond 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance pla 
dramatizing careers for young 
Entertaining dramas with true- 
characters, realistic settings, and suthentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days *} 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-four one-a = for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple ve convincing 
characters. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
T Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


P» LAYS, IN Gee Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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